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knowledge. This is positively Volumes. 
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5359 Pages. 
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until Christmas. After careful consideration we have decided to continue our Special Offer until the above date. ‘I his is done simply and only asa 
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Dress Patterns for Holiday Presents. 


Our Christmas sale of Dress Patterns begins this week in the Basement Salesroom. 

Rare values in Serges, Cashmeres, Checks, Cheviots, Plaids and Scotch Mixtures, in great variety, from 
$2.00 to $5.00 per full pattern. 

A large lot of odd styles, at 25 cents per yard. 

Tweeds, Broad Cloths, and other fine goods, from $4.00 to $6.00 per dress length. 

The season’s Short Ends of choice goods included in this sale. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, New York. 


300.00 in CASH 


FREE 
Sabbath-School Helps 


This Stylish Waist 
th 
Edited by REV. J. R. MILLER, D. D. 


AuTHor oF ‘‘ Practicat Revicion,” ‘“‘Weex Day Revicion,” ‘‘!n His Sreps,”’ “ Bits 
or Pasture,” Etc. 


wi 
BOLERO FRONT 
and Girdle 


Every One 


JOW many words do you think you can cor- 
will be enlarged, and, in addition to other features, will contain a rectl spell with the letters in the word 
The Westminster new department—‘‘ Notgs ON Primary Work.”’ The object ss FASHIONS? Using each letter as desired, but not 
A) will be to give to our primary teachers the best things we can pro- more times than it appears in fashions—foreign words do 
@ @@ ao o=vide for them. Mr. mee P. Black will gather the articles and ,** not count. Work it out as follows: As, Is, In, On, Son, 
paragraphs for these pages. Sons, Fashion, Fashions, etc. 
“i b 4 Our Offer.—We will pa 100 for the largest list, 


$50 for the second largest, $25 for the third, $10 each for 
the next five, $5 each for the next ten, an $1 each for the 
next twenty-five. Thatis to say, we will divide amon 


Tue Senior AND INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLIES will have anew ¥Y 
dress of type, and admirable maps have been specially drawn and ,*¢* 


A engraved for them, that equal in accuracy and workmanship those forty-three contestants the aggregate sum of $300, accord- 
The Westminster in the most expensive teachers’ Bibles. Tue INTERMEDIATE ,°4* ing to merit. Don’t you think you could be one of the 
A} Quarter'lies UARTERLY will contain all the music that appearsin the Senior Y forty-three? TRY T. 

a ae UARTERLY. The Junton QuarTerty, under Mr. Israel P. yas Our Purpose.—The above rewards for mental effort 
A} lack’s skillful editorship, will have new features of interest, and are given free and without consideration for the purpose 
will also contain special maps and illustrations, << of attracting attention to MODES, by May Manton, the 
most popular up-to-date Fashion Magazine in the world. 

“ih All of h 4 Its 36 pages, replete with beautiful illustrations of t 
our other Lesson Helps— _ | latest styles in ladies’, misses’. and children’s garments, 


make it a real necessity inevery household: the Designs 


The Westminster Lesson Leaf YY and Fashion Hints, being b 


“Ve invaluable as an absolutely reliable Fashion Guide. 
hi Lessons Lesson Card Question Leaf You wih your of 
A >) boar words 25 cents (stamps or silver) for a ree Months’ 
Blac d German Leaf Question Book *a* Trial Subscription to Moves. 
AB ill be k ; . Our Extra Inducement.—Every person sending 
| Fig opt up to the usual high Siamaare efexcelience. 25 cents and a list of 15 words or more will, in addition to 
: ted bY ern of this stylish waist wi olero front and girdle 
Four y us a aper's No. (916 (illustrated above), in any size from 32 to 40inches 
PA b) (4 pe measure. The regular retail price of the pattern is 
cents. 
“ik. Forw ard, for the oldest scholars b> (4 Our Aim.—The present monthly circulation of Mopgs 
S. S. Visitor and Morning Star, for the intermediate grade encseds 50000, We aim tu make it 100, 
“ik e ») (4 This contest will close January 15th next so the names 
Sunbeam, for the primary department of successful spellers may De pe lished in the folew ing 
issue of Mopgs, but SEND IN YOUR LIST A 
Beginning with January 1, 1897, THe Vistror and Tue Morninc | y 


STAR will become weekly papers. This is to meet the desire of many schools that want a paper ope . ARO ioc F ASHION MAGAZINE. - 
for every sabbath. No Sabbath-school papers published in this country excel in beauty, in in- \§ Dept. 260, 130 Wuite Street, New York. 


structiveness or real helpfulness, those issued by this Board. 
_ Sample copies will be furnished free upon application. 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Sup’t., Presbyterian Board of Publica- ST AMPED 


tion and Sabbath-School Work, 1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DECORATIVE, DURABLE, 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 29 Cherry St., N.Y. 
THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 


A Course of 14 Lectures on this subject is now being 
delivered at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. on Sunday 
evenings, by Rev. Dr. LYMAN AB . 
These lectures are ours great interest, and will com- 
mand the attention of all readers and Bible students. 

e will furnish in pamphlet form compiete reports of 
each lecture, together with suggested Bible readings. for 
one dollar. On receipt of price, copies of the lectures 
already delivered will be mailed at once, postpaid, and 
the rest weekly as they appear. Address 
Miss L. L. WHITLOCK, 145 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Notes 
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for inspiration and instruction, 
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ENATOR HOAR, in a speech delivered last week 
in Boston, told some plain, homely truths in a 
plain, homely manner. We hope that the men 
to whom he spoke, and a wider circle than he 
reached either at that meeting or by the Boston 
press, will hear and heed his message. We quote: 

‘It isnot strange that the people of the new States who see 

colossal fortunes acquired by forbidden ways, by the fraudu- 

lent management of great railroads, by the perversions of 
corporate powers bestowed by Government for public use and 
for public ends, or by gambling in stocks or in the necessaries 
of life, should strive to imitate the example on a smaller 
scale. It is not strange that a Kansas or Nebraska farmer, 
who reads the railroad history of the section of the country 
to which he belongs, should lend a ready ear and become 

a docile disciple to a plan by which he can use the powers 

of the Government for his own advantage, by getting rid 

of the burden of debt. It is not strange that the example 
of gambling by tampering with the currency, or in the stock 
market, or wheat market, should stir up the youth of the 

Northwest to attempt a little manipulation of the currency 

for their own benefit.” 


The evils which Senator Hoar thus summarizes cannot 


be cured by crude legislation forbidding the accumulation 
of wealth, or limiting the amount; nor by unjust class 
legislation aimed at rich men because they are rich, and 
conceived and framed in the spirit of jealousy; nor by 
legislation preventing the organization of capital and depriv- 
ing the community of the benefits which organization con- 
fers—legislation based, as truly as the analogous legislation 
against the organization of labor, in inherent distrust of 
man, while democracy is based on mutual trust and good 
will, never on mutual jealousy, suspicion, and distrust. 
But we can provide systems of taxation that will be ad- 
justed according to the pecuniary interests protected by 
_the Government, and therefore will collect much of the rich 
and little of the poor; we can make gambling in corn, 
wheat, cotton, and stocks a criminal offensé, as we have 
made gambling with cards; we can put a stop to 
watering stocks and compel every corporation to represent 
its true value, not an artificial and fictitious one, by its 
stocks and bonds; we can require corporations to publish 
accurate statements, and subject their affairs to public 
examiners, as we now subject the affairs of banks: in 
short, we can bring capital under law and make it obedient 
to law. And we can thus, more effectually than in any 
other way, though concurrently with wise public education, 
prove to the community that capital is not and capitalists 
are not the enemy of the community, and that it does not 
follow that because the rich are growing richer the poor 
are growing poorer. ‘These are some of the things we can 
do. Meanwhile it is matter of congratulation that such a 
man as Senatgr Hoar is telling such men as listened to 
him in Boston the other day that the Democratic vote at the 
last election interpreted a public grievance which men of 
intelligence and wealth must recognize and cure by wise 
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and honest methods, or revolutionary methods will be re- 
sorted to in the hope of cure. Senator Hoar’s voice, we 
are glad to add, is not the only one to raise this note of 
warning. We find in the same week similar warnings 
uttered in New York by Dr. Parkhurst, in a reported inter- 
view in Washington by President Cleveland, and in Kansas 
City by a letter read at a banquet in celebration of the 
defeat of free silver, from so well known an advocate of 
gold monometallism as the Secretary of the Interior, who 
says: “If some legislation is not enacted to check the 
growing influence of wealth and circumscribe the powers 
of the trusts and monopolies, there will be an uprising of 
the people before the century closes which will endanger 
our institutions.” 

There is a good deal of interest in and outside political 
circles in the question as to who will take Senator Hill’s place 
in the United States Senate. The Republican party ought 
to find no difficulty in securing and sending a man worthy 
to represent the Empire State in that august body. There 
is a good deal of danger that it will notdo so; that, in fact, 
it will not select the Senator at all, but will send whomso- 
ever Mr. Platt selects, possibly Mr. Platt himself. It is 
some years since the State has been represented in the 
United States Senate by a man of whom it could be proud. 
The public in and out of the State will look with more 
than curiosity to see whether a change of party is only 
going to make a change in person, while sending to be the 
colleague of Senator Murphy a man of the same stamp. 
The State ought to send such a man as Joseph H. Choate, 
Andrew D. White, or Chauncey M. Depew. And any 
man whom the Republican party selects ought to be will- 
ing to sacrifice something of his personal interests for the 
public welfare, and go, if he is called by the voice of his 
party, not merely of its boss. 

Secretary Lamont’s just-published report deals largely 
with the subject of coast defenses. It appears that while on 
July 1, 1893, only one high-power gun was mounted in the 
modern defense system, by July ] next seventy high-power 
breech-loading guns and ninety-five breech-loading mortars 
will be in position, and in another year 128 guns and 153 
mortars will, it is expected, be in place. The execution 
that might be done by these guns may be imagined when 
it is known that the larger type (12-inch) weighs 57 tons, 
is 40 feet long, takes a powder-charge of 520 pounds, 
and throws a 1,000-pound projectile about thirteen miles. 
Modern science has now attained such exactness that (as 
was shown by the recent tests at New York) such a mon- 
ster gun may be loaded, aimed out of sight of the, enemy 
by an ingenious mathematical contrivance, then raised by 
machinery, fired, and instantly lowered into its pit. The 
system of coast defense now being constructed is, no 
doubt, the result of the fullest military knowledge and of 
the pioverbial Yankee ingenuity. It is, naturally, costly. 
Secretary Lamont asks for $10,000,000 in addition to the 
$12,000,000 appropriated at the last session of Congress for 
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coast defense and other military improvements, all having 
in view the placing of the country in a state of defense. 
The War Department desires not only to make our very 
largest cities secure from an attack by the most formidable 
men-of-war in existence, but also to make such places as 
Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, and at least a dozen 
other ports safe from any ordinary fleet. Secretary Lamont 
declares that for these purposes he needs not only more 
batteries of the highest order, but more skilled soldiers to 
handle and support the guns; he advocates, therefore, an 
increase of the artillery branch to at least seven full regi- 
ments. With plenty of money, men, and guns, he thinks 
that “ by 1898 the Nation will be fairly safe from foreign 
invasion.” It is obvious that, however safe the great ports 
may be (and by 1901 Mr. Lamont believes that they could 
be made invulnerable), a landing in force by the enemy 
might be made elsewhere on the coast. To prevent this 
we must look to the navy, and weare not surprised to find 
Secretary Herbert asking for more battle-ships and torpedo- 
boats; of cruisers he thinks we have enough for the pres- 
ent. He holds that we should have at least fifteen battle- 
ships and a hundred torpedo-boats. The last session of 
Congress authorized three battle-ships; the Naval Depart- 
ment hopes that several more will be ordered at once, 
together with a dozen pr more torpedo-boats, This, of 
course, means an appropriation of many millions of dollars ; 
and, incidentally, Secretary Herbert thinks that 1,000 
men should be added to the force. To the man who 
believes in peace and economy, these demands, scientific 
though they be, are somewhat appalling ; such a man asks 
who will guarantee that in ten years the strides of science 
may not have made the whole expenditure useless ? 


Senator Raines, of New York State, does not seem to 
realize that his complaint against the police for the non- 
enforcement of the Raines Law in New York City is an 
indictment of the law itself. Under that law there are 
special agents whose business it is to see that the law is 
enforced. What are they doing? That there is illegal 
selling and a good deal of it in the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn is probably true. There are three co-operating 
causes. In the first place, the law itself is defective. 
Under its provisions so-called hotels which are really only 
bars, and ‘so-called social clubs which are only drinking 
associations that are worse than clubs, have been organ- 
ized. Mr. Raines’s first duty is to add to or modify 
the provisions of the law so as to make this <self- 


‘evident evasion illegal. A second cause is an unmistak- 


able desire in certain of the Police Courts to protect, not 
punish, violators of the law. A judge has nothing to do 
with the question whetheg a law is wise or foolish, just or 
unjust, right or wrong. If it is constitutional, it is his duty 
to enforce it, until the people repeal it. But there are 
judges who contrive to repeal it themselves; and when a 
policeman finds the arrested criminal regularly discharged 
and he himself only scowled at, if not scolded, for making 
the arrest, he naturally gets discouraged. Finally, it is prob- 
able that in the imperfectly reorganized police force—whose 
reorganization the Platt politicians made impossible—there 
are some blackmailers left, who are using their power, not 
to punish crime or prevent it, but to protect and promote it. 
But there is no reason to believe that there are many such. 
It looks as though Mr. Raines’s accusations were part of 
a renewal of the old campaign by the politicians against 
Mr. Roosevelt and that municipal reform which Mr. 
Roosevelt represents. 


The overcrowding of public schools and their inadequacy 
to meet the demands upon them are evils peculiar to all 
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our cities. The natural increase of population and the 
abnormal increase by immigration in our coast cities has 
made it well-nigh impossible for the Boards of Education 
to meet the demands made upon the schools. In New 
York the evil is so great that a number of the churches have 
offered the use of their Sunday-school rooms for the open- 
ing of classes to the children in their immediate vicinity 
who could not find room in the schools. In almost all 
cases the Board of Education has been compelled by the 
Building Department to reject these offers. The Board of 
Education of Watervliet, formerly West Troy, found itself 
this fall unable to meet the demands on the seating capac- 
ity of the schools. The Board of Education of that city 
leased the rooms of St. Bridget’s Parochial School Build- 
ing for public school purposes, employing as teachers mem- 
bers of the Sisterhood of St. Joseph. The Sisters were 
permitted to wear their habits in the school-room. Natu- 
rally this aroused a great deal of’ feeling in the city, and 
some of its leading citizens appealed to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of New York against this decision 
of the Board of Education. The Superintendent gave most 
careful consideration to the subject. He decides that the 
leasing of the rooms by the Board of Education was an 
unwise exercise of the power given it, (1) it not appear- 
ing that place could not have been provided in the regular 
school-rooms for all pupils, (2) and it appearing that the 
lease was limited, not absolute, and only for certain hours 
in the day. Under the laws of the State these Sisters hold 
State certificates, and the Superintendent says they are fully 
qualified to teach. In regard to the dress, he states that, 
taken in connection with the location, surroundings, and 
distinguishing characteristics of the building leased by the 
school authorities in which these Sisters are employed, there 
is a constant reminder to the pupils of the existence of one 
particular religious denomination or sect, and that this pub- 
lic declaration is such an object-lesson to the susceptible 
minds of the pupils under their charge that it comes dan- 
gerously near the line of prohibition laid down by the Con- 
stitution. The final decision of the Superintendent is that 
outwardly it would be apparent that the children of one 
particular faith were attending this school; that to all 
intents and purposes the city is maintaining a sectarian 
school at public expense. It is clearly the intent of the 
law that this practice should be prohibited. According to 
the law, as interpreted by Mr. Skinner, the Board of Edu- 
cation will be compelled to require the teachers employed 
by it to discontinue the use in the public-school room 
of the distinguishing dress or garb of the religious order 
to which they belong. It is hardly necessary for us to add 
that in our judgment this decision is in accordance with 
public policy. To allow school-rooms to be used out of 
school hours for religious instruction may be legitimate 
and wise, but it is neither legitimate nor wise to support a 
parochial school under guise of maintaining one that is 
non-sectarian. 


The recent appeal of Mrs. Van Rensselaer and Mr. 
Gilder for aid for the University Settlement in this city 
receives an indirect emphasis from a university meeting 
recently held at Cambridge, England, for the purpose of 
establishing a Cambridge House in South London. Six of 
the Cambridge colleges have for some years had missions 
in this part of the English metropolis, and in every case the 
college which supports the house maintains one or more 
clergymen, with a church organization. The relations 
between the colleges and their missions are intimate; new 
men are constantly going into the missions from the Uni- 
versity, and the men in the missions are constantly going 
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back to the University and awakening interest and giving 


information. Cambridge has not, so far, had a Settlement, 
with the exception of the Trinity Settlement on the Cam- 
berwell Road, but not a few of its graduates have done 
work through the Oxford House and Toynbee Hall. As 
the result of the recent enthusiastic university gathering it 
was decided to establish a Cambridge House in South 
London. Dr. Westcott, the Bishop of Durham, who was 
one ot the speakers, declared that the greatest peril of the 
present time is the ignorance of one class of the feelings 
and aims Of another class, the ignorance of one man of the 
feelings and aims of another man, and it was the natural 
privilege of a university to assist in removing this igno- 
rance. Mr. Balfour summarized the work of the Settlement 
as directed towards the organization of charity, the organ- 
ization of thrift, and the organization of recreation. He 
also said very strongly that the employers in great cities 
and in great corporations and joint stock concerns lose 
the sense of personal responsibility to the employed, and 
he emphasized tlfe fact that the weight of such work as is 
needed to be done in the great cities must be done largely by 
the laity. Few things are more significant of the vital life 
of the great universities than the interest which they are 
showing in the social problems of the hour. This is the 
one way in which the university can be of direct and 
immense service in practical matters—a service which 
springs directly and legitimately out of its own functions 
and life. 


Boston has given a lesson to the entire country in park 
work, and no city needs to profit by that lesson more than 
will the Greater New York. Surrounding Boston there are 
thirty-seven separate municipalities, containing a population 
of about 1,000,000 persons. While the central city has 
developed a superb series of parks within its own bounda- 
ries, it was evident that the great new population was 
spreading throughout the suburban district more rapidly 
than the local park commissions and water commissions 
were acquiring open public spaces. In 1891, therefore, 
an act was passed establishing the Metropolitan Park 
Commission. The Commission consists of five persons, 
one new member being appointed every year by the Gov- 
ernor, the term of service being five years. The General 
Court authorizes from time to time the sale of bonds by 
the State Treasurer, who is directed to collect every year 
the amount of interest and the sinking fund charges from 
the towns and cities of the metropolitan district according 
to an apportionment newly made every five years. Over 
$2,000,000 worth of 3% per cent. bonds, running forty 
years, have been authorized. The total annual sum to be 
collected from the district is about $111,000. Boston pays 
half of this requirement. Like the unproductive but won- 
derfully picturesque sections of Boston, such as Revere 
Beach, the banks of the Charles River, and the Blue Hills, 
so the suburbs of New York City contain many strongly 
characterized scenes which should find their proper use in 
a continuous park system. It is to be hoped that a park 
commission with ample powers shall consider an adequate 
plan, reaching from the ocean on the northeast to the ocean 
on the southeast, embracing the suburban resorts on the 
south and north shores of Long Island; including the 
park systems of Brooklyn, Jamaica, Long Island City, and 
Flushing ; Pelham, Bronx, Crotona, Van Cortlandt, and 
Palisade Parks, the Hudson County Boulevard, the Blocm- 
field Road, the Orange Mountain Parks, the Millburn and 
Springfield turnpikes, and the Rumsen and other roads of 
Monmouth County, New Jersey. Every one who knows 
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the whole or a part of this splendid sweep will appreciate 
the possibilities of development. 

General Weyler, after a brief visit to Havana, has re- 
turned to the Pinar del Rio mountain regions to conduct 
his campaign against Maceo. So far that campaign has 
had little results. The only engagement of any conse- 
quence has been at the Rubi Hills, and there the Cuban 
patriots assert that Weyler was repulsed with great loss ; 
sensational reports declare that his loss was many hun- 
dreds. Weyler’s statement of the situation is that Maceo 
retreats from one mountain stronghold to another, that it 
is impossible to entice him into a general fight, that the 
Cubans are rapidly exhausting ammunition and provisions, 
and that their dispersion or extermination is merely a ques- 
tion of time. The fight at Rubi Hills, Weyler says, re- 
sulted in small loss to either side, and ended with the 
retreat of the Cubans. The difficulty in getting at the 
truth about Cuba is illustrated by thé fact that when 
Colonel Reyes, an aide-de-camp of Maceo, arrived in Jack- 
sonville on a mission from the Cubans to this country, the 
New York papers reported him as asserting that 2,000 of 
Weyler’s men had been killed in two days and twice as 
many wounded, and that whole battalions had been blown 
up by dynamite. Startling head-lines, “ Routed,” “Great 
Slaughter,” “‘ Blown up by Dynamite,” heightened the sen- — 
sation. When Reyes arrived in New York none of these 
sensational statements were confirmed by him! What- 
ever may be the actual military situation, the condition of 
the island generally is one of desolation, threatened famine, 
and financial ruin. General Weyler before leaving Havana 
said to a correspondent “that it was a necessity of war to 
destroy the whole province, burning every house which 
may be made a shelter for the insurgents, and every plan- 
tation which may give them food.” The same dispatch 
says of the Cuban leader Gomez that on his expected 
march westward this month “he will carry with him 4 
vengadora tea (the avenging torch), and will not leave a 
single sugar-cane field which might yield a direct or indi- 
rect revenue to the Spanish Government.” General Wey- 
ler has lately again positively refused to allow the grinding 
of sugar-cane, and has ordered all growers of corn in the 
provinces of Pinar del Rio, Havana, and Matanzas to 
gather together all of the corn still in their possession and 
transport it to the nearest towns and settlements by 
December 20. After that date all corn found in the pos- 
session of farmers will be regarded as contraband of war. 
Merchants, planters, exporters, business men generally— 
all are in a state nearing despair, and the long struggle 
between the Spanish troops and the Cuban insurgents 
seems no nearer at an end. 

Little has been known with certainty about the progress 
of the revolt against Spanish rule in the Philippine Islands. 
A Hongkong correspondent of the London “Times” at 
last furnishes an interesting account of the first outbreak 
and of the steps taken to quell the rebellion. It appears 
that the large province of Cavite is in the hands of the 
native insurgents, and that there have been risings in seven 
other provinces. Spanish misrule and tyranny were the 
sufficient causes ; the belief that the rebellion was fomented 
by Japan is discredited, It is said, however, that Japan- 
ese, Germans, and even one American (a Mr. Collins) 
have been arrested for aiding the rebels. The natives and 
half-breeds who started the insurrection are members of a 
secret society. The members are “sealed with blood,” 
and the triangular mark thus made on the arm of each has 


proved a fatal means of identification in many cases. 
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There are only three or four thousand Spanish troops in 
the islands, and these are mostly at Manila. The fighting 
has been followed by horrible cruelty on both sides. The 


natives, for instance, seized a large monastery in Cavite 


and not only murdered but tortured all the priests, saturat- 
ing some in petroleum and then tying them to trees and 
setting fire to them. In retaliation the Spaniards have, it 
is alleged, tortured prisoners with thumbscrews found in 
the convents, which were actually in use in the worst days 
of the Inquisition. It is certain that in Manila prisoners 
were confined by the Spanish officers in an underground 
dungeon into which the tide entered, and ventilated only 
by an iron grating in the roof. Onone night, by accident 
or design, this grating was covered, and the scenes of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta were repeated; half of the one 
hundred and fifty prisoners were found dead in the morn- 
ing. As in the war in Cuba, the rebel forces avoid open 
engagements, know the country thoroughly, and it will be 
a difficult matter to bring them into subjection. 
& 

The Czar has taken the administration of affairs, both 
home and foreign, into his own personal keeping, and here- 
after his Ministers are to be mere head clerks of depart- 
ments. He isto receive daily reports from all departments, 
and to make his own replies to all questions, and settle all 


_ policies without so much as consulting the heads of those 


departments unless he chooses to do so. It is significant 
that the~Czar seems to find small use for the opinion of the 
Russian Ambassador to Constantinople, who is now at 
St. Petersburg, and who is in a position which would 
naturally entitle his opinion to great consideration. The 
Czar’s only confidant appears to be his great-uncle, the 
Grand Duke Michael, the last surviving son of Nicholas I. 
The Grand Duke, who is Aide-de-Camp-General to the Czar, 
and President of the Council of the Empire, appears to 
have gained at least a temporary ascendency over his 
great-nephew. Under his advice there is to be an entire 
reorganization of Russian administration. Both in admin- 
istrative and army positions there are to be wholesale 
changes and transfers, all in the direction of bringing the 
bureaucracy more directly under the control of the Czar, 
who is to be his own Minister. This radical move on the 
part of the Czar may mean more consistent absolutism, or 
it may mean the breaking up of the detested bureaucracy 
from which Russia has so long suffered. No change in 
Russian foreign policy is to be expected at present, and it is 
generally believed that Russia’s protection of the Sultan 
will continue ; that she will reject all schemes for European 
interference in Turkey, as she has recently rejected the 
French proposal for the readjustment of Turkish finances. 
The Russian papers are frankly declaring that Russia has 
now exclusive control of Constantinople, and one of the 
semi-official journals of St. Petersburg states the Russian 
attitude almost brutally when it says: “The policy of Russia 
is not to support the action of the other Powers, but to 
enforce her own will; no matter what massacres of Arme- 
nians and other Christians may occur, the isolated action 
of Russia is a practical reality.” 

One of the most ardent wishes of that somewhat ardent 
young man, the Emperor of Germany, has been for a new 
and powerful fleet. In the expression of this desire he has 
not been content with direct references to it in his remark- 
able speeches, but has also inspired those about him to 
like expression. We are not surprised, therefore, to read, 
in the last issue of the semi-official ‘*‘ Militarwochenblatt,” 
an article from an officer of the General Staff, strongly 
recommending that Germany ought to have a better navy 
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than that of any other Power except Great Britain. The 
German navy must be strong enough, he says, not only to 
protect the German coast, but so to engage the British 
fleet as to give German transports opportunity to land an 
army in England. The Emperor’s influence has been shown 
also in another and more notable quarter—namely, in the 
proposition by the Finance Minister, Dr. Miquel, to devote to 
naval expenditure next year no less than $32,500,000, a sum 
nearly twice as great as the appropriation for last year. 
The reason for this prodigious increase is frankly avowed 
to be the building of new ships, over $15,000,000 being 
necessary to that end. Nevertheless, there is a deficit of 
more than $14,000,000 in the Imperial Budget. It is 
proposed to meet this by a loan, and a consequent increase 
to that extent of Germany’s bonded debt. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that such an addition to the 
debt is by no means so burdensome as it might be in 
France. The total indebtedness of Germany (including 
the individual debts of the German States with that of the 
Empire itself) is said to be less than $3,000,000,000 ; those 
of Russia and of Italy, about $2,500,000,000 each; of 
Austria, about $3,000,000,000; of the United Kingdom, 
$3,300,000,000 ; while that of France is stated to be over 
$6,000,000,000. Yet France, and Russia and England 
too, by this proposed action of Germany must burden 
themselves proportionately. When will the folly of militar- 
ism be so apparent that we shall hear the good news of dis- 
armaments ? 

When the Egyptian expeditionary force set out, no defi- 
nite statements were made with regard to it beyond the 
fact that Dongola would be retaken. Now that Dongola 
has been captured, the British Government announces that 
the occupation of Khartoum and the reconquest of the 
Soudan are to follow. Dongola was recaptured after a 
sharp fight. The town was bombarded by the gunboats, 
and the Dervish position was carried by a charge of the 
combined English and Egyptian forces. The reconquest 
of the Soudan is, as has been often pointed out, the logical 
necessity of the occupation of Egypt. Unless that great 
region is kept in order, Egypt would be constantly harassed, 
and it would be a mere waste of time to leave an open 
spring flowing and attempt to stay its course by a series 
of small dams hundreds of miles distant. Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, who has been in command of the expedition, 
has shown great skill and sagacity, and the fighting qual- 
ity of the Egyptian troops has greatly improved, and the 
native army is now regarded by military experts as thor- 
oughly effective. Kitchener will have in the neighborhood 
of thirty thousand. native troops and probably two or three 
British or Indian brigades, with a small squadron of gun- 
boats. At high water the gunboats can pass from Dongola 
up the Nile to Abuhamed, and beyond that point at the 
same season there will be easy navigation. The gunboats 
will be accompanied by a column following probably the 
general line of the river to Abuhamed, which will be 
promptly taken if the English plans are successful. Mean- 
while the Dervishes are collecting supplies of all sorts and 
fortifying their position, and the advancing column will be 
met by sixty or seventy thousand men. It is believed, 
however, that the old-time fighting quality has gone out of 
these warriors of the desert, that both their religious and 
their military zeal has subsided, and that General Kitchener 
will have very little trouble with them when he finally 
faces them for a definite struggle. 


Among the minor British poets of the day few have been 
more widely read than Coventry Patmore, who died, after 
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a brief illness, at Lymington on Thursday of last week, at 
the age of seventy-three. Mr. Patmore had published a 
number of volumes of verse, but he was best known by his 
charming domestic poem, “The Angel in the House,” 
though his best work was done later and is found chiefly 
in “ The Unknown Eros.” He was a contributor to a 
number of English periodicals, and his prose work showed 
strong esthetic feeling and a good deal of critical insight. 
He belonged to the idyllic school, and his special charac- 
teristics were refinement and sensitiveness rather than 
originality and force. His verse, except in a few pieces, 
lacked spontaneity, but it was always finished, melodious, 
and often captivating in its sweetness. He was essentially 
a fastidious rather than a creative poet, but he had man’y 
of the qualities which go to the making of great verse. 
His felicity was not always a matter of calculation ; it was 
largely a natural gift, though, no doubt, very thoroughly 
cultivated. He was tender and domestic rather than pas- 
sionate and stirring. The sweetness of domestic life 
appealed to him with peculiar charm, and he has interpreted 
the quiet virtues and the quiet life in a very captivating 
fashion. 

We are feeling a natural and increasing interest in the 
situation in India, a situation every day apparently more 
serious. We know now that not only does famine exist, 
but that great regions of country can grow little grain dur- 
ing the coming winter. These winter crops mean much 
more to India than those of the summer, and hence the 
famine must be proportionately greater. It is a satisfac- 
tion to learn that the Government is far better equipped to 
meet this emergency than before. Previous famines. have 
taught the powers that be the necessity of forecasting any 
failure in crops, so that now in each locality both the pro- 
duction and stocks of grain are carefully recorded, and 
such precise information given to the Government that 
memedial measures may be quickly taken. We have 
already commented on the extension of its transportation 
service, by which the evils of famine have been halved. At 
the request of the Indian Government, large amounts of 
‘carrot-seed have been shipped from England for gratuitous 
distribution among the famished cultivators. The carrot 
can be rapidly grown even when winter rains are deficient. 
Within the past three months over 100,000 village wells 
thave been made in the northern provinces at the Govern- 
ment’s expense, and much work has been furnished to the 
able-bodied poor in the construction of canals and railways. 
Our attention is also called to the famine by our own ex- 
ports of wheat to India—an auxiliary to relief never 
before known in that country. We have thus exerted a 
good effect in keeping down grain prices there. It is now 
suggested that our corn may also be profitably exported to 
India. The effect of the famine on Lancashire cotton- 
spinners has been notable, since of course the distribution 
of cloth in the Dependency is lessened. It is said that in 
the northern part of Lancashire 30,000 looms have already 
been stopped—about one-twentieth of the whole number in 
that county and in Cheshire. This, too, has a direct 
‘connection with our own country, since our cotton is almost 
exclusively used to produce the lower qualities of goods 
sent to India. 


The greatest advances in medical science in the last 
decade have undoubtedly been due to the study of bacteri- 
ology. As yet we are probably only beginning to realize 
the possibilities that the future may make certainties as to 
methods of treatment of large classes of diseases. A new 
application of the germ theory, and in a new field, is hoped 
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for from the coming visit of the famous Dr. Koch to South 
Africa. In this case not men but cattle are subjects of his 
proposed experiments. The plague called rinderpest has 
of late years made fearful ravages among the vast herds of 
the South African countries. It is the same disease that, 
in slightly differing forms, has done great damage in all 
parts of the world; science has heretofore practically ad- 
mitted itself at fault, at least in curing the diseased animals, 
and wholesale slaughter of infected herds has been the 
only way of stopping the pest. It has been suspected, but 
not certainly known, that the disease is one of germ origin. 
Dr. Koch is of this opinion, and with the aid of other emi- 
nent scientists he will make a thorough bacteriological 
study of the subject. The importance of the matter is 
serious, for already in Africa the financial losses are to be 
measured by millions of dollars, and whole districts are 
being impoverished. Next to a discovery which should 
afford a remedy for human disease, a satisfactory mode of 
dealing with the cattle-plague would be of public service. 
And all discoveries in the general field of germ-propaga- 
tion and germ-destruction are steps toward scientific 
knowledge of unknowable value. 


A correspondent sends us a report of a speech delivered 
by Dr. J. L. M. Curry, Agent of the Peabody and Slater 
Funds, given in North Carolina, and calls our attention to 
the following paragraph : 

“TI don’t believe much in the idea of having the United States flag 
over our schools. I’d like to know what the United States Govern- 
ment has done for our public schools in North Carolina to demand 
that the flag should hang over them. It never gave a cent to North 
Carolina schools, except to the A. and M. Colleges. It is a decep- 
tion and a fraud to put the flag there. It is the State that gives you 


education. 


From personal acquaintance with Dr. Curry, we question 
whether this paragraph accurately represents him. Cer- 
tainly the flag is not unfurled in our schools as a symbol 
of gratitude for money given by the United States to the 
schools. But there are some other things than money: 
and the United States gives protection, nationality, a con- 
tinental fellowship, in a word America, to the schools. 
The unfurling of the flag is a legitimate method ot recogniz- 
ing that all schools, public and private, collegiate and 
primary, North and South, are first of all American. It 
is a wise mefhod of inspiring a patriotic Americanism in 
the hearts of the school-children. And we rather think 
that Dr. Curry would himself recognize the truth of this 


proposition. 


Secretary Olney’s Defense 


Secretary Olney has come to the defense of the Admin- 
istration from the charge of lukewarmness and inefficiency 
in protecting Americans and American interests from mobs, 
murderers, and marauders on Turkish soil. We publish 
his defense in full in another column, and with it a letter 
from Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. We think most of our readers 
will agree with us that, if the Administration is to be de- 
fended at all, it needs a stronger defense than Secretary 
Olney’s. That defense is comprised in four statements: 
(1) That the American flag was not insulted nor any 
Americans even present at the massacre at Haskeui ; (2) 
that Dr. Grace Kimball found protection under the Amer- 
ican flag at Constantinople; (3) that Americans have 
suffered less than Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Italians 
from the massacres ; (4) that the chief danger to American 
missionaries now is from Armenian revolutionists. 

To this our response is very simple. (1) Dr. Hamlin 
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gives in another column the facts as to Haskeui.. Of the 
protection the American flag furnishes to those under it in 
Turkey this simple statement affords tragical illustration. 
(2) Dr. Grace Kimball never said that “ only the English 
flag is respected in Turkey.” Secretary Olney, in basing 
an official governmental announcement upon the uncor- 
roborated newspaper report of a public meeting, has made 
a mistake which would be regarded with astonishment if 
committed by an English Prime Minister. What Dr. 
Kimball did say was that during all the troublous times in 
the interior, and especially during the massacre at Van, 
Americans were forced to turn to the British flag and the 
British Consul for protection. Either Secretary Olney’s letter 
is an evasion or it raises an issue of fact. In the latter case 
Dr. Grace Kimball is entitled to the greater credence, if for 
no other reason because she was on Turkish soil and £nows, 
and Secretary Olney was not on Turkish soil and does not 
know. (3) Werepeat Dr. Hamlin’s demand for particulars. 
What English church was burned? What English house 
was pillaged? What English priest was killed? But if the 
particulars are given, the dishonor of America is not less- 
ened. If other countries are playing the poltroon, there is 
small reason why we should. Honor demands that we 
either warn all Americans off Turkish soil at their peril, or 
protect them on Turkish soil at every hazard. (4) That 
long years of oppression have driven some Armenians into 
Nihilism, the last and preposterous effort of an outraged 
people against despotism, is true. But what can be said 
for an American who has words of condemnation only for 
the enslaved who have been crazed by cruelty, and none 
for the cruelty which has made them mad? 

Our general views on the situation are expressed in the 
sermon on the Armenian question in another column. We 
repeat what is there said: that America ought to protest 
against the crimes of Turkey against the Armenians as in 
1822 she protested against the like crimes of Turkey 
against Greece ; and that she ought to protect Americans 
in Turkey by the whole power of the Nation, as in 1815 
she protected Americans in the Mediterranean Sea against 
the Algerine pirates. But it is now evident that nothing 
can be expected from this Administration. We can only 
hope for a braver representation of true Americanism from 
the next one. Meanwhile every man can do something for 
the relief of the suffering; and every reader who desires 
to “lend a hand ” can write, inclosing a postage-stamp, to 
Dr. James L. Barton, Secretary of the American Board, 
Boston, Mass., for information what to do. 


Municipal Reform 


The next political issue before the Nation is that presented 
by the problem of municipal reform. The charter for the 
Greater New York will be either an inspiring model to be 
followed or an evil example to be avoided by the whole 
country. ‘There is some danger of the latter catastrophe. 
There is suspicion that Mr. Platt is prepared to enter into 
partnership with Tammany and divide the spoils. It would 
be unjust to condemn him beforehand, but it is not unjust, 
in view of past history and present indications, to be wary 
and suspicious. We are glad, therefore, to see indications 
that the City Vigilance League means to show itself vigi- 
lant. There are some things which those who believe in 
good city government should co-operate in, and this at 
once. 

Thoughtful men outside of politics ought to be ponder- 
ing the problem of municipal government; considering on 
what fundamental principles municipal government should 
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be organized; discussing it among themselves in their » 
clubs and their social gatherings; giving their thoughts to 
the press and reading the thoughts of others in the press. 
The organization of a government for three million people 
deserves the best thoughts of the best thinkers in the com- 
munity. 

There will be plenty of men watchful to see how they 
can so organize the Greater New York as to make it serve 
their own personal and political ends. Selfishness is. 
always vigilant; local patriotism should also be vigilant. 
The public may well be doubtful of any schemes emanat- 
ing from or sanctioned by professional politicians and po- 
litical bosses. We do not say that no good can come from 
this source, but we do say that whatever comes from this. 
source cannot be assumed to be good. It must be care- 
fully examined and thoroughly debated. 

All men, regardless of party, can and ought to agree to 
put the interests of this great municipality uppermost ; can 
and ought to agree in an earnest endeavor to secure the 
best possible business administration of the affairs of this. 
great community. Progress has already been made. Our 
streets are cleaner, our School Board is better, our police 
is purer. But only a beginning has been made. The 
schools are not yet purified of the poison which politics 
has injected into them; the police force has not been re- 
organized as it would have been but for the intervention 
of political manipulators. The work begun under Mayor 
Strong should be pushed forward under his successor, and 
all men_who believe in honest government should combine 
to elect an honest, wise, brave man Mayor of the Greater 
New York. 

For this purpose the political agitation and education 
commenced in the populous districts two years ago should 
be carried on to their completion. The principal meetings. 
for municipal reform ought not to be held in Carnegie 
Hall, nor the discussions confined to the City Club. The 
work should be pushed forward in the smaller halls, in 
tenement-house meetings, in house-to-house visitation, in 
local clubs, and through the influence of the women who. 
care more for clean streets, honest police administration, 
and good schools than they do for the spoils of office. 
which never fall to them. 


An Advent Thought 


Those who deny the reality of the prophetic element 
not only reject the Holy Scriptures, but reject also the 
clear and significant drift of human history. As the work 
of a divine mind the universe must, in the very nature of 
things, be a revelation of that mind. It not only declares 
that there is such a mind, but it throws light on the laws 
of that mind. In like manner, the life of men, being lived 
under conditions provided by a divine intelligence, con- 
stantly betrays the presence of that intelligence, and by its 
very progression points onward to a fuller disclosure of its 
designs. The method of evolution, once ignorantly pro- 
nounced irreligious, is prophetic in every stage and moment 
of its sublime movement; it is prophecy wrought into the 
very fiber of the universe. Those who run, if they run 
with open eyes, can read its message of consolation and 
promise ; whoever looks at it through the spiritual sense 
sees the whole universe lighted by it from end to end with 
the g'ory of the Lord and the promise of his. coming. 
And whoever reads intelligently the history of the older ° 
world finds it full of silent preparation for the coming of 
the Christ. Out of all its confusions, its ignorance and its. 
strife,a great order was noiselessly wrought out,,and Christ 
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came at a moment when the roads were open to the feet of 
his disciples to all parts of the civilized world. He came, 
too, at a moment when the ancient race prejudices were so 
far relaxed that new truth had a chance of world-wide 
acceptance. He came when the old order was on the 
verge of final disruption, and when a new principle of 
organization was imperatively needed. He came at the 
very hour when, in a thousand ways, his life and truth 
could enter into the life of men; and, despite a thousand 
misunderstandings of meaning and a thousand misapplica- 
tions of principle, he reorganized human society. He came 
at a moment when the race religions were fast losing their 
hold on the faith and conduct of men; and he came when 
men were silently longing for him the world over. It 
was a wonderful hour of pause between two great eras of 
beliefyg social order, and intellectual development when the 
star shone over Bethlehem ; the star which the whole heavens 
had predicted through all the uncounted centuries before 


its coming. 


Dr. Stanley Hall 


Clark University, of which an account appears in another 
column, is a training-school for specialists, an experiment 
station for advanced work in the sciences, and an institu- 
tion for original research. It is, therefore, at the apex of 
our educational system; and its work has told strikingly 
upon our educational methods and standards, although its 
career has been brief and it has passed through a severe 
financial strain. An institution of such scope is never 
entirely the work of one man, but the stamp of one mind 
is generally on such an institution in its formative period, 
and the genius of one man co-ordinates its parts and gives 
them organization and direction. Clark University needed, 
above all things else, an educational expert—a man en- 
tirely familiar with educational history, methods, and con- 
ditions ; and such a man it found in Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
its first President. Dr. Hall has, probably, a more com- 
prehensive and exhaustive knowledge of the present condi- 
tions of higher education than any other American. He 
knew in detail, when he entered upon his present work, 
the organization, the methods, and the personnel of all the 
leading American and European universities; he had 
spent, at different times, six years in study in different 
German universities, and an additional year, just before 
entering upon his duties at Clark, in studying, on the 
ground, the great universities from Edinburgh to Vienna, 
from Stockholm to Madrid. His chosen field of work was 
originally philosophy ; later he devoted himself specifically 
to psychology; but he has also put himself at the head of 
students and teachers in pedagogics in this country. It 
will be seen, therefore, that both in the theory of educa- 
tion and in knowledge of its history and practice Dr. Hall 
stood in the front rank of those in this country from whom 
the head of such an institution as Clark University would 
be chosen. There are many, indeed, who regard him as 
distinctly the first man in America in this field. 

Born in 1845, in the little village of Ashfield, in the beau- 
tiful hill country of western Massachusetts, with Puritan 
blood in his veins, Dr. Hall made his preparation for col- 
lege at the Williston Seminary, at East Hampton, and 
graduated from Williams College in 1867. He was recog- 
nized in college as a man of great promise, and was a 
leader in a class which contained such men as Henry 
Loomis Nelson, editor of “ Harper’s Weekly,” and a writer 
of distinction ; Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson, President Dole, 
of the Hawaiian Republic, and Judge Teller. Two years 
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later he graduated from the Union Theological Seminary. 
He spent the three succeeding years in study at Bonn, 
Berlin, and other institutions abroad; held the chair of 
Philosophy at Antioch College from 1872 to 1876; was an 
instructor at Harvard during the following two years; 
studied abroad again from 1878 to 1881, giving his time 
mainly to psychology and biology. Upon his return he 
accepted the chair of Psychology in the Johns Hopkins 
University, and organized a very successful department 
during the seven years of his connection with that pro- 
gressive institution. Upon the organization of Clark Uni- 
versity in 1887, Dr. Hall accepted the presidency of the 
new institution, and entered upon a work of great difficulty 
with immense ardor and with self-denying devotion. His 
working power is apparently inexhaustible, and in this 
respect he seems to have maintained German habits in our 
stimulating climate. He has published few books as yet, 
but his contributions to the literature of psychology and 
pedagogics have been many and important. 

Dr. Hall’s influence has been very strongly felt in sev- 
eraldirections. He wasa pioneer in the study and teaching 
of psychology in the modern sense, and gave a great impulse 
to its study in this country. Many of the most competent 
and promising American investigators and teachers have 
been his pupils. To Dr. Hall, as much as to any other 
individual, the immense extension of work and instruction 
in this department is due: professors have multiplied ; 
laboratories have been created in large numbers; journals 
have been established. A movement so extensive is the 
work of many men, but no one certainly has been more 
conspicuous in it than the editor of the “ American Journal 
of Psychology,” the first publication of its kind in the field. 
In no department has more original work been done during 
the last decade, and in none has there been a greater enthu- 
siasm for the advancement of knowledge. 

Dr. Hall has also identified himself in a peculiar and 
distinctive way with child-study—a new and immensely 
interesting departure in a new field which has already 
freshened and stimulated work and interest, and which 
promises the most important results in the near future. In- 
deed, it is not impossible that this practical application of 
psychology to the subjects of education may be revolutionary 
in its ultimate effects on primary education. 

In the field of pedagogics, Dr. Hall has not only done 
much along purely academic lines, but he has become a 
distinct force in the country at large. No man of his time 
has done more to broaden the minds of teachers of all 
grades, to develop in teachers the professional spirit and 
feeling, to advance educational standards and freshen edu- 
cational methods by constantly disseminating knowledge 
of what has been done and is being done the world over 
in this field. Dr. Hall’s voice is constantly heard at edu- 
cational gatherings in all parts of the country, and it is 
always a voice of leadership. As a teacher of teachers, 
Dr. Hall not only holds a first place, but he has rendered 
American education a service which cannot be measured. 
An admirable speaker—dignified, easy, with cultivated 
voice and manner—he has made his great fund of knowl- 
edge, his wide observation, and his large experience a 
common fund upon which American teachers have drawn 
at will; and the passage of our educational ideas and 
methods out of the provincial stage has been due in no 
small measure to the power of persuasive exposition, the 
tireless enthusiasm, and the hearty sympathy of a scholar 
who must have felt keenly the sacrifice of time and strength 
involved in such a work. Men of Dr. Hall’s scholarship 
have never been common in this country; men of his 
enthusiasm and devotion are rare in all countries. 
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The Armenian Question’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


And the men of Ephraim said unto him, Why hast thou served me thus, that 
thou calledst us not, when thou wentest to fight with the Midianites? And they 
did chide with him sharply.— Judges viii., |. 

HE Children of Israel were not at this time a 
nation. They were twelve separate peoples, 
each with its separate territory. The Midian- 
ites, neighboring pagans, had oppressed some 

of these tribes. Gideon had gathered the tribes together 
and gone to war against Midian. ‘Three hundred men had 
put the great Midianite army to flight. Ephraim had not 
been called on to share, and Ephraim complained. Why 
have you treated us thus? said this stalwart, brave little 
tribe. We wanted a share in this honorable warfare. You 
have dealt with us unfairly. 

Men tell us that this book of the Judges describes a 
barbarous time—and so it does; and that its notions are 
barbarous notions—so some of them are; but I think to- 
day, as one looks on the mapof Europe and at the attitude 
of the so-called Christian Powers of Europe, he may well 
question whether Christendom in the nineteenth century 
might not learn something from Judaism in the days of 
the Judges. He who is practically, though not nominally, 
the pagan of the East is persecuting Christians in Turkey 
with a rancor, a bitterness, a devotion of hate absolutely 
never equaled before in the history of the world, and the 


‘Christian Powers are not taking counsel with one another 


how they may put a stop to it, but each Power is interfer- 
ing with every other Power’s interference ; each Power, in 
its jealousy of other Powers, forbids war against the pagan 
for the protection of the Christian. 

I have not spoken to you before on the Armenian prob- 
lem because I have not wished to stir your emotions, or 
my own, fruitlessly, and speak to-day only because I think I 
have a little light in answer to the question, What can we 
do? and wish to point out to you, not what is the duty of 
England or Russia or Germany, but the duty of America 
and Americans. 

In the first place, we ought to know the facts. The fact 
is that the persecution of Christians in Armenia is the 
worst, the most cruel, the most barbarous religious perse- 
cution the world has ever seen. It is estimated that two 
thousand Christians were slain in the persecutions of 
Diocletian ; that between five and six thousand Protestants 
were put to death under the persecutions of Torquemada 
in Spain ; that thirty thousand were slain in the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew; that a hundred thousand Protestants 
were put to death in the wars of the Duke of Alva against 
the house of Orange—but that includes those who were 
slain in open battle. Those who have perished in Turkish 
Armenia in the last four years nearly, if not quite, equal 
the sum total of all those slain in previous persecutions. 
Eight thousand seven hundred and fifty is the number 
officially reported as massacred in three or four days in 
Constantinople itself, while some estimates put the total 
number of massacred men, women, and children at the 
present time since 1894 at one hundred thousand. And 
this is probably an underestimate. 

I would not, if I could, recite the horrors of these perse- 
cutions; I would not repeat the tale of blood ; I would not 
recount the monstrosities, the cruelties, which have accom- 
panied them. I am not here to stir your blood to feverish 
heat. I try to keep my own moderately and reasonably 
cool while I speak to you on this crime of the centuries. 
I desire to give light, not heat. 

In the second place, we ought to know that this perse- 
cution is not the result of sporadic acts of mob violence. 
We ought to know that it is a definite, pronounced, estab- 
lished policy, patiently, persistently, remorselessly pursued. 
We ought to know that the causes of it are partly race 
hatred, partly trade jealousy, partly religious animosity. 
We ought to know that the Turk in Turkey is not synony- 


1 Sermon preached at Plymouth Church, rey N.Y., Sunday, November 
eported stenographically by Henry 
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mous with the Mohammedan, any more than American 
is synonymous with Christian. The word Turk is signifi- 
cant of a race; the word Mohammedan is significant of a 
religion. The word American is significant of a race ; the 
word Christian is significant of a religion. Most Ameri- 
cans are Christians—that is, they are not pagans; and 
most Turks are Mohammedans—that is, they are not 
Christians; but the Turk may or may not be a Moham- 
medan, as the American may or may not be a Christian. 

In his birthplace and cradle the Turk is Asiatic. 
He came to Europe centuries ago with his drawn scimitar. 
He came murdering and to murder, plundering and to 
plunder. He came a barbarian, a robber, a brigand,and he 
has stayed in Europe ever since, a robber, a murderer, and 
abrigand. He isas barbaric to-day in the heart of him ashe 
was in the centuries gone by. Whatever evolution has 
done for other races, it has not done anything for him. 
He is a Turk still. The Turkish Empire is composed of 
heterogeneous populations under the subjection of the scimi- 
tarofthe Turk. He has never made any attempt whatever 
to affiliate these populations, to bring them into fellowship 
with himself, or to do them equal justice : he has simply held 
them by the throat with one hand, while he has rifled their 
pockets with the other. The Turkish Empire has used its 
power simply in taxing men; and it has taxed them, not 
that it might give them a good government, but that it 
might rob them for its own purposes. It is true that the 
Turkish order is a government, and it is true that the 
American order is a government, but it is a misnomer to use 
the same word for both. The object of the American Gov- 
ernment is to protect the life and liberty of all its citizens. 
That is not the intent of the Turk. The idea of the Turk 
is the idea of the old Roman imperialism—subjugate the 
province, that you may take as much out of it as possible. 

Now, this Turk has seen in successive years these sub- 
ject populations improving in spite of him. They have 
grown wiser, more intelligent, more virtuous, more pros- 
perous. He has seen the Greek and the Nestorian and 
the Syrian and the Bulgarian, and now the Armenian, 
enter into places of profit, of industry, of advantage, and 
his race hatred has been intensified by his trade jealousy. 
This massacre of the Armenians is not a new thing in 
Turkish history. “In 1822 not less than 50,000 Greeks 
were massacred in the Islands of the A°gean Sea; in 1850, 
10,000 Nestorians were butchered around the head-waters 
of the Tigris; in 1860, 11,000 Maronites and Syrians per- 
ished in Mount Lebanon and Damascus; in 1876 upwards 
of 15,000 were slaughtered in Bulgaria.””’ That is the Turk. 
That is what he has been doing all the time. 

And this race prejudice, this trade jealousy, have been 
intensified and embittered by what we are pleased to call his 
religion. What is religion? If it is consecration, devotion, 
enthusiasm, regardless of the One to whom the conse- 
cration is made, regardless of the object of devotion, regard- 
less of that which excites the enthusiasm, then the Turk is 
religious. ‘Then the Phoenicians, who inspired themselves 
to lust by their religious rites and caused their own chil- 
dren to be sacrificed to their cruel gods, were as religious as 
the Israelites. Then Torquemada, in lighting the torch 
and presiding over the tortures of the Inquisition, was as 
religious as the men who burned beneath the flames or 
were tortured on the rack. Then the Duke of Alva, with 
his unsheathed sword putting thousands and tens of thou- 
sands to death on the plains of Holland, was as religious as 
William of Orange fighting for patriotism and his native 
land. ‘Then Catherine de Medici summoning to 7e Deums 
over the slain was as religious as the massacred martyrs 
whose bodies filled the streets of the European metropolis. 

Religion is of two kinds—the aggressive and the non- 
aggressive. And of the aggressive religions there are two— 
the Mohammedan and the Christian. The Jewish.religion 
did not seek to make converts; it simply built a wall 
around itself and protected itself from other religions. The 
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Brahmanical religion does not seek to make converts ; all 
the Brahmans desire is to be left alone. But the Christian 
and the Mohammedan religions do seek to make converts. 
The one does it by the cross, the-other by the sword; the 
one by love, the other by hate; the one by assimilation, 
the other by subjugation ; the one does it for the purposes 
of service, the other does it for the purposes of selfishness. 
Now, you may call them both religion if you like, but they 
are as far apart as heaven is from hell. 

Says James Freeman Clarke in his account of Moham- 
medanism: “ When God—so runs the tradition—I had 
better said the blasphemy—resolved to create the human 
race, he took into his hands a mass of earth, the same 
whence all mankind were to be formed, and in which they 
after a manner pre-existed ; and, having then divided the 
clod into two equal portions, he threw the one half into 
hell, saying, ‘These to eternal fire, and I care not;’ and 
projected the other half into heaven, adding, ‘ And these 
to paradise, and I care not.’” That is the theology of 
the Mohammedan. That is the God who is the center of 
their religion. Calvinism was serene and lovely and flower- 
ing spring as compared with the theology of Mohammedan- 
ism, which is based upon a faith in a remorseless God who 
cares not whether this half the human race lives in eternal 
torment and this half in everlasting paradise. The 
Mohammedan religion knows nothing of the fatherhood of 
God, and it knows as little of the other fundamental truths 
of Christianity. “Stress is laid on prayer, ablution, fast- 
ing, almsgiving, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. Wine and 
gaming are forbidden. ‘There is no recognition, in the 
Koran, of human brotherhood. It is a prime duty to hate 
infidels and make war on them. Mohammed made it a 
duty for Moslems to betray and kill their own brothers 
when they were infidels; and he was obeyed in more cases 
than one.” 

Thus we have these three elements together in the 
Turkish heart: first, race prejudice; second, trade jeal- 
ousy; and, third, religious rancor and hate. The Mo- 
hammedan knows only one way by which to extend his 
religion—this : kill the men, kill the women, kill the older 
children, and educate the babes into Mohammedans. Mo- 
hammedanism has never varied from its first starting-point 
in Asia. It has always run this one consistent course: a 
persecuting power because it is an aggressive power, believ- 
ing in a God of indifference, making a worship of lust and 
cruelty. 

Now, we ought to know these facts. We have no right 
to shut our eyes to them. Wehave no right to be ignorant 
of them. And, knowing them, we ought to be intolerant 
of all apologies, excuses, distinctions, or eulogies. I mean 
exactly what I say—nfolerant. I hate the tolerance that 
is indifferent respecting moral character and moral distinc- 
tions. I hate the tolerance that knows no difference 
between virtue and vice, cruelty and humanity, honor and 
dishonor, courage and cowardice. Purity ought to be in- 
tolerant of impurity. Honesty ought to be intolerant of 
dishonesty. Heroism ought to be intolerant of cowardice. 
Love ought to be intolerant of hate. Consider for a 
moment the defenses offered for the murdering, massa- 
cring Turk. The Armenian has provoked it all: it is 
all his fault. Oh, Asop, come to life again, and tell 
us the story of the Lamb and the Wolf! I have heard 
this charge before: negroes provoking the massacres 
of the Ku Klux Klan in the South, and always the 
negroes the victims, and always the white men safe. How 
many Turks have been killed by Armenians? Whose 
sword is red with blood? The lamb has devoured the wolf. 
The lamb has muddied the water the wolf was drinking. 
The Turk is agentleman! Ah, this Turk is a gentleman ! 
I have met that, too, before. This corrupt politician, it is 
true, bribes congresses, buys votes, manipulates primaries, 
miscounts votes—he does all that; but then he is a good 
father, and he is a good husband, he does not beat his 
wife, and he does not maltreat his children! This Turk 
has killed Christians—unoffending Christians—by the 
thousands and the tens of thousands, but he is a gentleman. 
Yes, so Mephistopheles is a gentleman. So the Duke of 
Queensberry was a gentleman ; in his veins putridity instead 
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of pure blood, but he was one of the finest gentlemen of 
England. Probably the Duke of Alva was a gentleman. 
Doubtless Torquemada was a gentleman. O Rachel, 
Rachel, mourning for thy children and will not be comforted, 
for they are not, weep not. Herod is a gentleman! O 
Armenian exile, with thy cottage in ashes, and thy wife 
violated before thine eyes, be not wrathful: if he that did 
it was not a gentleman, he that set him on was one! 
O childless widow, who cannot close thine eyes in sleep 
without seeing thine husband brained before thine eyes 
and his blood spattered on thy robes, weep not: he that 
did it was a gentleman! And we hear these things and 
our blood does not boil ! 

But the persecutor is religious. And he has as 
much enthusiasm for his religion as the Christian has 
for his religion. The Christian missionary believes in 
his religion of the Cross, and this Turk believes in 
his religion of the Crescent. Why sit in judgment 
between them? Fanaticism harnesses its two steeds 
of lust and cruelty, flings the reins of self-restraint upon 
their backs, lashes them with the devil’s own conscience, 
and as the wheels go over the crunching bodies of its vic- 
tims, tolerance stands by the side of the course, takes off 
its hat, and honors—religion! We ought to know the 
facts, and in the knowledge of those facts we ought to be 
intolerant of every excuse and apology that is made for 
them. 

We, as an American nation, can do something more 
than know the facts, and something more than feel rightly 
about them. We either ought with the whole power of our 
Government to protect American citizens on Turkish soil, 
or we ought frankly, publicly, openly, to declare that we 
have not the strength to do it, and call our Ambassador 
home. 

Nations, like individuals, are sometimes too weak to 
do what they ought to do if they were strong enough. 
Poland could not resist Russia. But we ought to look the 
question fairly in the face. We have in Turkey over 
two. hundred Americans, engaged in what is ordinarily 
regarded as lawful business. I knowthey are missionaries ; 
I know they are teachers; I know they have not gone 
there to make money. They are not consecrated to 
the work of getting on in the world. That much may 
be said against them. But still Americans generally will 
recognize the fact that a man who has gone to another 
country, inspired by a desire to aid the men, women, and 
children there, is entitled to as much protection as the 
man who goes there to sell them scimitars or rum. I am 
not going to enter into the question to-day whether the 
missionary service is right and wise, or wrong and unwise. 
It is an honest and an honorable vocation, and Americans 
have gone into it. We have 621 schools, including five 
colleges. We have 27,400 pupils in those schools. We 
are spending half a million dollars a year in the work of 
civilization. ‘Those are American interests. I will not say 
Christian interests ; I will not say missionary interests. They 
are American interests. And the men engaged in this 
work are entitled to have this country say one of two 
things—either, We cannot protect you, you are at your own 
risk, or else, God helping us, we will spend our last dollar 
and our last man, but we will protect you. And that is 
what I would like to have the United States say. We are 
strong enough to think of putting back on ber throne in 
Hawaii a recreant Queen who had undertaken to tear in 
tatters the constitution. We are strong enough to say to 
Great Britain, The interests of Venezuela are our own; 
you must not encroach on them. We are strong enough 
to threaten war when there is a possible danger to a few 
American interests in a South American Republic. But 
we let our property be burned, our schools and colleges 
be closed, our men and women live in terror of their 
lives, and have as yet done nothing more than present a 
gentle protest. 

In 1815 the Algerian pirates had for twenty years been 
preying on the commerce of Christendom in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and the Christian Powers did not dare to do 
anything to prevent them, because England had made a 
treaty by which practically she pledged herself not to inter- 
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fere, that France might be injured. Each government was 
afraid to interfere with the sta/us guo, and the commercial in- 
terests were helpless. In 1815 this then little United States 
said, We will stand this no longer. We had stood it; we 
had paid thousands of dollars in ransoms for the American. 


We had submitted because we could not help ourselves. 


But when the war of 1812 closed, we sent out one of our 
Commodores; we engaged the fleet of Algiers, we defeated 
it; we took the chief robber, the Sultan of Algiers; we 
made him there give his submission; we made him there 
pay back damages; and the robbers were swept from the 
Mediterranean Sea. O for an America like the America 
of 1815! I believe myself that if this American Government 
were to say to Turkey, You shall not threaten the peace, 
the prosperity, the lives, the well-being of American citi- 
zens on your soil—you shall not—I believe if America 
were to say that to the murdering, massacring Turk, 
America could do to-day what America did in the same 
section of the globe in 1815. And if a gun was fired at 
our flag, or a drop of American blood was shed, that gun 
would unite all America, as the guns on Sumter united the 
North, and that blood would cement in one great National 
party all Americans, as the blood that reddened the streets 
of Baltimore united all the North, and this Nation would 
move to the consummation of its purpose, unbroken, a 
united people ; and the conscience of Europe would respond. 
It is not true that Germany or France or England 
or Austria would set itself up in armed defense of mur- 
der, when the United States Government, having no ter- 
ritory to acquire, no prestige to win, no advantage to gain, 
no balance of power in Europe to break, had interposed 
and said, “‘ This crime shall go on no more.” 

There is another thing we can do. We can follow the 
precedent of 1824. In 1822 the Turks were massacring 
the Greeks. The Greeks were not like lambs led to the 
slaughter. They unsheathed their swords and rose in rebel- 
lion. There was a revolution against Turkish authority in 
Greece ; and then, as now, all the Christian Powers kept off. 
Every Power was jealous of every other Power. Christian 
Powers, we call them! What is a Christian Power? You 
remember in “ Faust’ how men with raised swords in the 
form of a cross advance upon Mephistopheles, and before 
the raised cross he retreats and falls upon the ground, ap- 
parently vanquished by the mere symbo]. Ah! it is a 
pretty picture, but it is not a true one. The devil does 
not retreat before the mere rgised cross. A Power is not 
made a Christian Power because it has cathedrals with 
crosses on them, or crosses on the priests’ robes, or crosses 
on the breasts of the women, or crosses on the covers of 
prayer-books. The cross in the heart and in the life makes 
a man a Christian ; the cross in the heart makes a nation 
Christian. Only those Powers are Christian that dare risk 
something, that dare endure something, for Christ’s sake 
and for humanity’s sake. These Christian Powers did not 
dare in 1824; they do not dare now. Then it was that 


one of America’s greatest statesmen pronounced one of 


his most statesmanlike utterances. He called on America 
to issue its protest against the wickedness that was oppress- 
ing Greece. I read from Daniel Webster: 


The time has been, indeed, when fleets and armies and 
subsidies were the principal reliances even in the best cause. 
But, happily for mankind, a great change has taken place in 
this respect. Moral causes come into consideration in propor- 
tion as the progress of knowledge is advanced; and the public 
opinion of the civilizgd world is rapidly gaining an ascendency 
over mere brutal force. It is already able to oppose the most 
formidable obstruction to the progress of injustice and oppres- 
sion; and as it grows more intelligent and more intense, it will 
be more and more formidable. It may be silenced by military 
power, but it cannot be conquered. It is elastic, irrepressible, 
and invulnerable to the weapons of ordinary warfare. It is that 
impassable, inextinguishable enemy of mere violence and arbi- 
trary rule, which, like Milton’s angels, 

Vital in every part, 
‘ Cannot, but by annihilating, die. 


Last spring our Congress passed resolutions of protest 
against the Turkish atrocities in Armenia. They were 
sent to the President of the United States. He was to 
communicate them to the Powers—the Christian Powers— 
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of Europe. Is there any man in this audience who knows 
whether he has done it or not? If he has, he has not let 
his right hand know what his left hand has done. Those 
resolutions should have been so uttered to the Christian 
Powers of Europe that the sound of our voice would have 
gone round the world. We ought not to have spoken 
our condemnation of wholesale massacre in a whisper—we 
should have spoken it with thunder tones. At least we 
may speak to the consciences of mankind. It is time we 
did. 

Finally, we can afford relief and succor to those who 
have suffered from this wholesale persecution. We can 
open our gates to all fugitive Armenians. I do not find 
fault with our Administration that it closed them the other 
day and left the fugitives waiting on Ellis Island until 
bonds should be given. It is not the business of the Ad- 
ministration to make laws or set them aside. But we 
should so alter our immigration laws as to provide clearly, 
definitely, and positively that this land is the harbor for the 
politically oppressed of all countries, however empty their 
purses, and we ought to reach out a helping hand to the 
widows and the orphans on Turkish soil. 

The American Board has indicated the presence of a 
statesman as its practical administrative head in its ready 
adaptation of its methods to the changed conditions. I re- 
ceived last week a letter from its Foreign Secretary, Dr. 
James L. Barton,’ saying that it is proposed to take the 
dismantled and unoccupied houses of the Armenians and 
gather in them, so far as it can be done, the orphans 
whom the Turkish scimitar has spared, under the care of 
Armenian widows, and thus save the girls from the harem 
and the boys from beggary, and both, by Christian educa- 
tion, to the faith of their fathers. 

I am proud of the Christian ministry. I thank God to-day 
that in all this time of terrible torture and horrible experi- 
ence not one single man or woman in the missionary ser- 
vice in Turkey has fled. Our own American Minister 
there has advised them to leave their posts; such counsels 
have gone to them from America; but one and all they have 
said, We will stay with those who are themselves martyrs for 
our faith ; we will live with them ; if need be, we will die with 
them. The Christian Church can at least do this: It can say 
to every brave Christian minister and every brave Christian 
woman in Turkey, You are right; stay where you are; our 
prayers shall go with you; our contributions shall go with 
you; our help to the enlargement of your work shall go 
with you. If I were both Government and Church, I would 
buy every house in-Armenian Turkey that could be bought ; 
I would wrap the American flag around it, or hoist the 
American flag above it; I would gather as many orphan 
children and as many widows into those homes as I could ; 
and I would say to the massacring Turk, You lay your 
finger on one of them.at your peril. 

What will Plymouth Church do? How many such 
homes will it take? For how many orphans will it pro- 
vide? What word of greeting will it send across the sea to 
its martyred kinsmen in Christ ? 


Bits of Wisdom 


The true strength of every human soul is to be dependent on 
as many nobler as it candiscern, and to be depended upon by as 
many inferior as it can reach.—/ohn Ruskin. 

The right human bond is that which unites soul with soul; 
and only they are truly akin who consciously live in the same 
world, who think, believe, and love alike, who hope for the same 
things, aspire to the same ends.— Bishop Spalding. 

It could only be in a world like Alice’s Wonderland that one 
could expect to reap anything except that which he had sown. 
We depend upon this principle of uniformity in nature. We 
build all our plans upon it. If caprice were allowed to enter 
at any point, so far as we can see, physical and mental life 
would be impossible. St. Paul says that the same thing is true 
in the spiritual area. In the human soul a seed of evil sugges- 
tion or of good is seized upon by the forces of the soil itself, is 
compelled to unfold until it produces fruit after its kind.—AZev. 
S. D. McConnell, DD. 


See this letter, published in full in The Outlook for Novemter 21, page 924. 
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Clark University 
By George Willis Cooke 


Though we may have many universities in this country, 
we have as yet but one on the German and French model, 
with only post-graduate students, and making original 
research the most important requisite for a,legree. The 
French are putting forth strenuous efforts at the present 
time to attract American students to their universities ; but 
why should it be necessary for one to go abroad in order 
to complete his education? This was the query which was 
in the mind of Mr. Jonas G. Clark, of Worcester, twenty- 
five years ago, which led him to study the European uni- 
versities for a number of years, and then to found the 
institution which bears his name. 

In January, 1887, a charter was secured for Clark Uni- 
versity, and it was opened with formal exercises October 
2, 1889. Inthe spring of 1888 Professor Granville Stan- 
ley Hall, then at the head of the department of psychology 
in Johns Hopkins University, was called tothe presidency. 
He spent the following year in a thorough study of the 
universities of Europe, visiting those of every country 
except Portugal. The objects had in view in Clark Uni- 
versity, as set forth by the President in his first report to 
the Trustees, were to do educational work of the highest 
and most advanced grade, to select a related group of 
sciences for careful organization at first, and to draw 
together the most talented and best-trained young men to 
whom to impart its instruction. The University at once 
put itself in line with modern ideas and methods, and gave 
its attention wholly to the most important of the sciences. 
Those selected were mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, and psychology, and each of these was made a 
department by itself, with its own equipment of professors, 
library, and apparatus. More recently a sub-department 
of pedagogy has been created as subsidiary to psychology. 
These five sciences were selected because, as Dr. Hall 
said, “nowhere else is man brought so close to the 
primitive revelation of God in his works.” 

When Clark University opened, it had nine hundred 
applicants, including graduates from forty-eight colleges 
and universities. Out of this large number it selected 
only sixty for admission, so high was the standard it pro- 
posed to maintain. First of all it was required that a can- 
didate for admission should be a graduate of some college 
or university, that he should be able to read French and 
German with ease, that he should show some genuine tal- 
ent for advanced work, and that he should be able to 
carry on original research with promise of success. Here 
was a standard higher than any which had been before 
insisted upon in this country, but it was necessary to main- 
tain it if work was to be undertaken equal to that of the 
European universities. 

One of the requisites of the work undertaken by Clark 
Universitygwas that every student should come directly 
into contact with his instructors and work under their per- 
sonal diregtion. For the kind of teaching proposed it was 
necessary that the students should be personally aided, 
“‘vuided,” as Dr. Hall said, “to the best literature, and 
advanced by every method that pedagogic skill and sym- 
pathy can devise. They should feel all the enthusiasm, 
understand all the interests and all the methods, of the 
instructor. He should confidently share with them all his 
hopes and plans for research.”’ 

In accordance with this theory of the most advanced 
instruction, no clearly marked line exists between students 
and instructors at Clark University. Those students who 
in some degree attain mastery of a special line of work are 
at once added to the teaching force, and give brief special 
courses of lectures. ‘Those men whose work has marked 
a distinct advance beyond what is requisite for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy, and who wish to engage in 
research, are given the annual appointment of Docent. 
They are not assistants, but they are provided with indi- 
vidual rooms and the special apparatus which is required 
by their work. While they are expected to deliver a limited 
number of lectures on some special subject connected with 
their department, their time is mainly reserved for study 
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and research in a way best adapted to qualify them for 
scientific instruction or investigation. 

The emphasis which Clark University lays on original 
research separates it more distinctly than anything else 
from the other universities of this country. While all the 
universities which have post-graduate courses insist upon 
investigation as an important feature of advanced instruc- 
tion, no one of them makes this so essential as it is made 
at Clark University, where it is the chief aim of all 
the work from beginning to end. The student is shown 
how to become an investigator for himself, how to enlarge 


‘the realm of knowledge by his own personal effort. In 


order to accomplish this result it is requisite that only those 
men who are capable of independent thinking should be 
retained as students, and that every student admitted should 
have the closest personal contact with his instructors. 
Class lecturing will not answer the purpose, but the pro- 
fessor must admit the student to intimate association with 
him in his own work until he catches the spirit and the 
method of free inquiry on his own account. This makes 
it requisite that the number of students should never be 
greatly in excess of the number of professors and instructors. 

With the methods followed at Clark University, stated 
lectures become the smallest part of the work of instruc- 
tion. Elbow-teaching in the laboratory is constantly fol- 
lowed, direct experimentation is carried on under the guid- 
ance of the professor, and the student is brought into first- 
hand contact with his. subject. He follows step by step 
the processes of a man who is not only an expert, but one 
who is striving to settle problems of importance by means 
of the experiments he is always carrying forward, and in 
this work the student becomes. his intimate assistant, with 
whom every step of it is discussed and explained. The 
student is directed to the best works on the subject he is 
investigating ; he meets regularly with his fellows to dis- 
cuss his reading, to hear what others have found out in 
other branches of the same subject. In club and confer- 
ence meetings the information, criticism, insight, and point 
of view of every student are contributed freely for the benefit 
of the others. 

According to the official announcement of the University, 
“no entrance examination is required, but, by testimonials, 
diplomas, personal interviews, or written specimens of 
work, the authorities must be satisfied that the applicant 
has scholarship enough to work to advantage, and zeal 
and ability enough to devote himself to his chosen field.” 
The one degree conferred is that of doctor of philosophy, 
and this is given for work in each of the departments 
and sub-departments, including anthropology. It usually 
requires two or three years to secure this degree. Exam- 
inations for it are held at any time when, in the judgment 
of the University authorities, the candidate is prepared. 
The first requisite for this degree is a thesis upon an 
approved subject, to which it must be an original contribu- 
tion of value. This must be printed at the expense of the 
candidate, and one hundred copies presented to the Uni- 
versity. An oral examination before the President of the 
University, the head of the department, and two other 
members of the board of instruction in some special topic 
is also required. 

The tuition fee is two hundred dollars a year, and that 
for the doctor’s degree twenty-five. Students who reach a 
certain grade are given a scholarship, and the tuition fee 
is remitted. Those reaching a less advanced rank secure 
a junior scholarship and have one-half the fee deducted. 
Work of a higher order brings a junior fellowship, with 
remission of tuition and a payment of two hundred dollars 
yearly to the candidate. A higher grade leads to a senior 
fellowship, remission of tuition, and a payment of four 
hundred dollars. The highest rank the student can reach 
is that of docent, which connects him with the teaching 
force of the University. 

Such an institution as Clark University is not without 
practical results, One feature of its work is that of pre- 
paring young men for professorships in the colleges and 
universities of the country, and in this it has been emi- 
nently successful. A thorough course in advanced educa- 
tional methods is not only given, but the work of first-hand 
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inquiry in the sciences is that best calculated to fit men to 
take up those branches successfully as college professors. 
The number of men who have gone from Clark University 
to first-class places throughout the country and into the 
leading institutions amply testifies as to what is accom- 
plished. 

In January, 1891, the educational department of the 
University began the publication of the ‘“ Pedagogical 
Seminary,” in which the results of its work in this direc- 
tion are printed. It is by far the most important and 
original journal published in this country in the interests 
of education. In more than one direction it has created 
a radical change in educational ideas, and several of its 
leading articles are unsurpassed as original contributions 
to educational methods. 

In July, 1892, a summer school of psychology and peda- 
gogy, lasting for two weeks, was held at Clark University. 
It was attended by about sixty-five teachers from twenty 
different States. This school has continued every summer 
since, and at its session of this year had an attendance of 
about two hundred. Its membership contained many of 
the leading educators from all parts of the country, 
including college presidents and professors, principals of 
normal schools, academies, and high schools, and the most 
successful kindergartners. About seventy-five lectures 
were given on important topics in psychology, neurology, 
biology, anthropology, and pedagogy. The greatest enthu- 
siasm prevailed among those in attendance, and it is safe 
to say that much was done to give the educational methods 
of the country a sound basis in science. Much attention 
was given to “child-study,” a department of pedagogy 
which is almost the creation of Dr. Hall. In the psycho- 
logical department of the University itself this subject has 
commanded great attention, and extended investigations 
have been carried on in order to discover the real nature 
of the child’s mind as the basis for pedagogical work. 

The work in mathematics, chemistry, and physics at 
Clark University does. not differ widely from that at other 
universities, except in the degree of importance which is 
given to the experimental method and to that of original 
research. Professor William E. Story, the head of the 
mathematical department, has just begun the publication 
of the ‘ Mathematical Review.” In biology the inves- 
tigations are pursued, not only for the results which espe- 
cially belong to that science, but also for the help they afford 
to the department of psychology. Here is one marked 
feature of the work done, that it shows the inter-connections 
and inter-relations of the sciences. The methods pursued 
bring all the departments into such close relation that 
whatever one gains is open freely to the advantage of all. 

Perhaps no problems now commanding the attention of 
educated men are of more importance than several con- 
nected with biology. What are the relations of body and 


‘mind? How are the brain and the nervous system con- 


nected with thought? Are nerve-action and thought only 
two phases of one and the same thing? Only less impor- 
tant is the problem as to the nature of heredity, and how 
variation is secured. These questions are now being asked 
in all biological laboratories with eager interest; and they 
are carefully considered at Clark University by experts, 
who are intently seeking for new light on these problems. 

Another department of learning which is new to our 
century is that of anthropology; and while it has made 
great advances in recent years, it has still a large number 
of problems waiting solution. At Clark University, for 
the first time in this country, this branch of knowledge 
obtained a distinct recognition in the granting of a degree 
for work init. In 1892 the degree of doctor of philosophy 
was granted for anthropological study, a lectureship in this 
subject having been previously established. Important 
contributions to anthropological knowledge have been 
made by the men connected with this department, and 
especially by Dr. Franz Boas,in his thorough studies of 
the Indians ot Northwestern British America. 

The department in which Clark University is doing its 
most important work is that of psychology, in which it is 
taking the lead of all other institutions of learning in this 
country. ‘* Psychology, or the study of man’s faculties and 
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their education,” says Dr. Hall, “is a new field into which 
all the sciences are now bearing many of their richest and 
best ideas, and is full of promise of the best things for the 
life of man.” It is in this department that the great scien- 
tific battles of our time are being fought, and the conclu- 
sions reached_are of the utmost importance for education 
and religion. 

In the opinion of Dr. Hall, psychology, the science 
which explains the origin, nature, and laws of the mind, 
its relations to the body, nerves, brain, and the outside 


‘world, is yet in its infancy, and scarcely worthy of the 


name of science. He says it is now in the same position 
that astronomy was before the days of Galileo, and is 
still hampered by archaic theories. That is, its primary 
laws are yet to be discovered ; its alphabet has yet to be 
invented. No one who knows Dr. Hall can doubt his 
ability to act as a leader in the pioneer work which is now 
being done in this science. Such is his own enthusiasm, 
such his capacity for arousing enthusiasm in others, and 
such his gifts as a master of those who know, that there 
can be no doubt that he is the true leader of the remarkable 
work in this science which is now being carried forward in 
this country. Perhaps it would not be going too far to say 
that the most hopeful promises for the future of this science, 
and for the solution of the great problems which it has to. 
determine, now center in Clark University. 

The practical results of the influence of Clark University 
in psychology may be seen in the number of its students 
who are now teaching this science in the leading univer- 
sities of the country. To enumerate a few only, there may 
be mentioned Professor E. W. Scripture, of Yale; Dr. 
Frederick Tracy, of the University of Toronto; Professor 
William L. Bryan, of the University of Indiana ; Dr. William 
O. Krohn, of the University of Illinois and editor of the 
* Child-Study Monthly,” of Chicago. There are in this. 
country a larger number of psychological laboratories, for 
the experimental investigation of the problems of this 
science, than in all other countries together; and a very 
large number of them now have Clark University men at 
their head, or actively connected with them. Connected 
with this department of the University are the subsidiary 
studies of anthropology, pedagogy, and child-study, so that 
its ideas and methods reach a. large number of the leading 
educators of the country. This is a fact of great impor- 
tance when we remember that all genuine education in the 
future must rest upon a sound basis of psychology. 

The organ of this department of the University is the 
“American Journal of Psychology,” which is edited by 
Dr. Hall. It was begun by him in 1887, when he was a 
professor in Johns Hopkins University. When he went to 
Clark University, its publication was transferred to Wor- 
cester. It is published quarterly, each number containing 
about one hundred and fifty pages. It is devoted to report- 
ing the results of experimental investigations4gt-the lab- 
oratory on normal human subjects; studies of #bnormal 
psychology, clinical, experimental, or anthropojpgical, on 
the insane, criminals, idiotic, blind, deaf, or other defective 
classes ; neurological researches ; the anthropology of myth, 
custom, belief, and language among savages, degenerate or 
cultivated classes, and anthropometry; studies of animal) 
psychology; genetic psychology, and exact and careful 
child study by scientific observers; and the psychology of 
philosophy, ethics, esthetics, and religion. In the eight or 
nine volumes of this journal will be found some of the 
most valuable results of the new methods of psychological 
investigation. At the time when it was begun it was a 
pioneer in the field, but several journals of the same kind 
have sprung up since, especially in France and Germany. 
The American Psychological Association was organized at 
Clark University in 1892, under the inspiring guidance of 
Dr. Hall. 

It is not claimed that Clark University ranks higher in its. 
post-graduate work than other universities of this country. 
It has not had sufficient financial resources to enable it to 
work out such a result. In some respects it has been 
seriously crippled because of the inability of its President 
and professors to develop their ideas to a thoroughly suc-. 
cessful issue. Yet it has made a brave and successful 
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attempt to establish an institution in this country which 
shall give to graduate students all the results which they 
desire to obtain by going to the French and German 
universities. Probably nowhere in Europe can there be 
found to-day a man better equipped to teach psychology 
in a positive and inspiring manner than the present 
President of Clark University. All the men who are 
working with him are specialists, who have already gained 
Teputations in their several departments. If Clark Univer- 
sity had done nothing else, its reinvigoration of the kinder- 
garten, by means of its child-study investigations, would 
have amply justified its establishment. Dr. Hall has 
applied the methods and ideas of Darwin to the determina- 
tion of the nature and needs of the child. Not only this, 
but he has laid the beginnings of a scientific study of the 
mind, which will revolutionize psychology as Darwin has 
revolutionized biology. 

It remains to be said that Clark University has realized 
the true idea of a university, in its ability to contribute to 
human knowledge, as no other institution of the higher 
education in this country has yet done. This is a method 
of testing university work to which we have not yet became 
fully accustomed ; but it is one which we must accept 
before it will take the place in our intellectual life which 
it ought to occupy. Properly speaking, a university is not 
so much an institution for training men in advanced studies 
as it is one which affords to the most capable men every 
facility for adding to the sum of human knowledge. The 
university idea of Harvard, Yale, Michigan, and Johns 
Hopkins is that of post-graduate study; but this is largely 
an American idea, and is not wholly in harmony with the 
traditions of the great European universities. Those tra- 
ditions make the university the depository of human knowl- 
edge, a storehouse where it may be drawn upon at any 
time, and a laboratory for its constant replenishing and 
increase. It is in harmony with these greater traditions 
that Clark University has been working; but with an 
American faith in the present and the future, that seeks to 
increase, and not merely to preserve and pass on, what 
has already been gained. 

If a full statement could be given of the contributions 
which Clark University has made to the sciences with 
which it deals, it would be a most complete justification of 
its right to exist. It would then be realized how impor- 
tant such an institution may become to the whole intellect- 
ual life of our country. Though it has but a small endow- 
ment, though its faculty is not large, and though its 
number of students is quite limited, yet it has made an 
impression on thought and life, in the few years of its 
existence, which places it alongside any institution of learn- 
ing inthecountry. It has created the science of Paidology, 
or child-study ; it has done more than any other university 
or body of men to make psychology a genuine science ; and 
it has made important contributions to physics, chemistry, 
and biology. Such a history ought to secure for it the 
support which is necessary to make it the center of post- 
graduate training in this country. 


Art in Delgany Street 


By M. Eugenia Smith 


There are twenty kindergartens in one of the public- 
school districts of Denver, Colo. One of them, on Delgany 
Street, is in a part of the city where the children have little 
opportunity of seeing beautiful things, either in their out- 
side surroundings or in their homes. 

Feeling that the kindergarten should not confine itself 
to bringing cheer to the hearts of the little ones of kinder- 
garten age, it seemed to us that it ought to open its doors 
to the children of more advanced years as well. 

Pictures were especially attractive to them, as to all chil- 
dren, and the idea of having an art exhibition for their 
benefit presented itself to us. Conferring with the Libra- 
rian of the Public Library, we found him in sympathy with 
such a project, and with his assistance were able to accom- 
plish it. 

The Public Library has many beautiful pictures, cut 
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from magazines and illustrated papers, as well as studies 
from the art magazines, which are mounted on cardboard. 
Selecting about a hundred of these, we hung them on fine 
wire stretched around the large kindergarten room, and in- 
vited the two hundred children from the public school next 
door to come in for halfan hour at noon toseethem. They 
came in crowds. The first time they rushed around the 
room and looked at some of the pictures and then sat down 
in the little red chairs at the tables in a very uproarious 
fashion. Crowds gathered around the piano also, and 
suddenly a boy darted across the room to me shouting the 
information that “ That there kid was monkeying with that 
there piano!” We found that twenty minutes was all that 
it was wise to have them remain, and as the piano was 
too great a counter attraction to the pictures and a source 
of much noise, we finally thought it best to have it closed. 
From the first we tried to have the children tell us their 
favorite pictures, but with no marked success, until we 
began to vote by ballot. This gave them a definite pur- 
pose, and was followed by much more orderly meetings. 
One boy told me that the picture of George Washington 
was his favorite. Another liked best the colored picture 
of Froebel’s birthplace on the blackboard. An uncolored 
picture from “ Harper’s Bazar” of a group of firemen at 
work on a burning building aroused much enthusiasm the 
first time it appeared, but at the next meeting received 
little attention owing to the superior attractions of a car- 
toon representing an immense balloon, over which were 
climbing a lot of “ fresh-air children.” 

We began in the spring of last year, and had several ex- 
hibitions before the close of school. This year we resumed 
them after New Year’s, and have continued them through 
the year. We have had about one hundred pictures at 
each exhibit. At first we changed the majority of the 
pictures each time, but kept the favorite pictures as long 
as they received votes. We found, however, that the chil- 
dren came in and sought for the picture for which they 
had voted before, with no idea of comparing it with the 
new ones present, so we decided to return them all and 
make an entirely new selection. The pictures are all num- 
bered, and each child is given a slip of paper on which he 
is requested to write his name and the number of the 
picture that he likes the best. We have the votes of the 
boys and girls in separate boxes, and it is rather puzzling, 
in looking them over, to know whether or not there are 
any mistakes, as “Jerry” or “Jimmy” is as apt to be a 
girl as a boy. 

We had a few duplicate votes at first, but, by speaking 
quietly to the child who had voted twice, we were able to 
prevent this occurring frequently. One day a boy asked 
whether he might vote twice, and another said that a friend 
of his was sick and couldn’t come, and he had told him 
that he might vote for him for any picture he chose. The 
way the children proceed in the matter of voting is varied. 
One little bit of a girl comes in with such a businesslike 
air, goes straight to the table and gets a paper and pencil, 
and, with one end of the pencil resting on her lips, as if 
she were thinking deeply, she makes a tour of the room, 
votes, and rushes off, as if she thought she would be late at 
school. 

Some vote when they come in, while others look at all 
the pictures before deciding. It has been rather difficult 
to induce them to suspend judgment until they have seca 
all the pictures. The tendency is to vote for the first oe 
that strikes their fancy. 

The taste displayed in the choice of the pictures has 
been interesting to notice. They are very fond of delicate 
tones. I asked a rather uncouth colored boy to tell me 
which picture he liked best, and he showed me a small pic- 
ture of some cherubs in delicate colors—a design for china- 
painting. In fact, the designs for china-painting are very 
popular. Designs for plate, cup, and saucer, sometimes 
only a section of each, have received many votes. One 
delicate spray of fine flowers was chosen bya boy. The 
design for a fan in tints of red and blue received a good 
many votes. Flower pictures are all very popular, but it 
is surprising to see some children pass by a large, richly 
colored picture and vote for a small, uncolored picture. 
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One little boy was greatly attracted by an uncolored pic- 
ture of a chariot race in Madison Square Garden, and at 
the next exhibit, when he found the same picture, he 
brought up boy after boy to see it. One hand resting on 
the boy’s shoulder, with the other he pointed out all the 
things that interested him in the picture in a very animated 
fashion. He gave his entire attention to that one picture. 
A drawing of a section of a house, showing a style of archi- 
tecture in Paris, received a vote froma boy. The fountain 
in the “Court of Honor” at the World’s Fair received 
twelve votes. A brilliantly colored picture of a sunset, 
with flowers in the foreground, around which were hovering 
cherubs with gorgeous butterflies’ wings, was very popular. 
It received forty votes out of one hundred and sixteen, and 
we discovered afterwards that the girls electioneered for it. 
The boys voted for it to please them. 

At one exhibition there was an uncolored picture of Presi- 
dent Harrison raising the American flag on the steamer 
New York. In the distance the other boats are firing 
salutes. As it received twenty-five votes, I asked some of 
the children why they voted for it. One said, “ Because 
it’s our flag.””’ Another replied, “There’s going to be a 
fight!” Although the brightly colored pictures were at- 
tractive to the children, it seemed rather remarkable to me 
that the posters, which we thought would receive many 
votes, hardly had one. In almost every case they were 
passed by, and an uncolored picture chosen instead ; show- 
ing that color was not the chief attraction. Ocean scenes 
were especial favorites, particularly if a ship was tossing on 
the waves. 

We opened the first day with twenty-five pencils. We 
closed with six! But, knowing the tendency of even 
grown people to put pencils in their pockets, I think that 
we should not be surprised that some forgot to return them. 
Since then most of the pencils have been returned. My 
aim was to have the children come in to see the pictures 
every fortnight, but some extra work occasionally prevented 
it, and then, as well as in the alternate weeks, I would be 
stopped on.my way to the kindergarten in the morning 
and asked whether they were going to see the pictures that 
day; or a dozen or more heads would be thrust into the 
door of the kindergarten at noon to see whether the pic- 
tures were hung, and various questions about when they 
were going to see the pictures would be asked. 

About once a month we have a “ Mothers’ Meeting.” 
Thinking that they would enjoy the pictures as well as the 
children, we have invited them on the days the pictures 
were there, and have asked them also to vote. At the first 
one, seven of the mothers voted for the Christ-child in the 
manger, surrounded by the wise men. One woman said 
she preferred the picture of an engine coming through a 
cut in the darkness (I have since discovered that her 
husband, an engineer, was killed on his engine), but as 
she thought her little girl would prefer the picture of a ball 
given in honor of an ambassador, she would vote for that. 
I explained that they were not to have the pictures, but 
were simply to tell which one they liked the best. She 
said she understood, but as she thought May would like 
the picture of the ball the best, she would vote for it. One 
day one of the mothers asked, in broken English, whether 
she might, some day, have a picture to take home. I 
asked whether she would like to take one home for a 
couple of weeks and then bring it back. She said she 
would, and her face positively shone as she carried off a 
picture of a vase of rich, dark coloring. She brought it 
back, and took the next time a picture of some scarlet 
flowers, cut from a seed catalogue. I lent a few in that 
way to the mothers, but some were afraid to take them, for 
fear they would get torn by the babies. One woman said 
she would like one, but her stove smoked badly, and she 
was afraid it would be blackened. At the last exhibition 
of the season we had the finest pictures in the Library— 
all mounted on white cardboard. They were beautiful, 
and the large room, with two lines of pictures all around 
it, looked very bright and attractive. Unfortunately, it was 
a stormy day, and the “ Afternoon Tea” for the mothers 
was not as largely attended as it would otherwise have 
been. The Librarian had told me that he was willing to 
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lend forty or more pictures for the summer if they would 
like to have them, so I wrote on the invitations that those 
who wished might take home a picture for the summer. 
One woman was unable to come, and her boy cried, be- 
cause he thought they would not have a picture. I had a 
note from one of the mothers, saying she was working out 
and would be unable tocome, but she would like a picture, 
and would I please send it by her little boy? A good 
many of the older boys and girls asked to be allowed to 
take pictures home, and I thought it best to allow them to 
do so, as they said they would take good care of them, 
and bring them back in the fall. The pictures of flowers 
—and they certainly were exquisite—all went first. One 
woman was late, and after looking around she decided 
that all the best ones had been taken, so she would not 
take any. We lent forty-four pictures for the summer, 
and they all promised to take good care of them, and 
bring them back in the time allowed. I heard the next 
day that one woman hung hers up that night, and the next 
day carefully wrapped it again in paper so that it would 
not get soiled. A small boy asked whether he might take 
a picture home, and I said if he wanted one to ask his 
mother to come for it (they lived quite near), and in a few 
moments she appeared with her three children, and they 
carried off a picture in triumph. This woman, like many 
of the mothers, could not speak English, and I had to talk 
with her with one of the children .as an interpreter. One 
little kindergarten child, whose mother has been ill all 
winter, told me that she tried to come but couldn’t, and 
that his father wanted a picture. It is needless to say that 
he took one home. ° 

Each one of these exhibitions has required much work, 
but they have repaid us for our trouble, and have been so 
exceedingly interesting that we hope to continue them 
another year. 


An Idle Retribution 
By “ Mara” 


* There is nothing more beautiful than what we see no more.” 


It lacked five minutes of twelve, and the organist had 
already played the opening notes of “‘ Lohengrin” twice ; 
giving a false alarm to the people who filled the church 
from doors to chancel. Few, if any, of the invited guests. 
saw the consternation among the ushers at the entrance of 
a man of some forty-five years, who looked about him 
intently. His face, which was one to be noticed in a 
crowd, showed traces of a life of dissipation; and there 
was a willful, decided expression around the mouth and 
eyes, denoting obstinacy of character. The perturbation 
of the ushers, however, had not subsided when he walked 
quietly down the middle aisle and took a seat some seven 
pews from the rear. The young men, as a body, gave a 
sigh of relief. It would have been difficult to know what. 
to do with Katherine Crowley’s father—especially if he 
had wanted to make a scene; and he had settled the 
troublesome question in a satisfactory manner for them. 

“TI hope to heaven she won’t happen to see him,” said 
one to another, as they fell into place. ‘ She might faint, 
or something ; anyhow, it would be deuced unpleasant.”’ 

“Oh, she won’t see him; she’ll be thinking of her fol- 
de-rols—they all do,” answered the d4/asé youth at his side, 
giving the flower in his buttonhole an impatient twitch. 

“ Don’t see why in the dickens he should want to come, 
though. Here we go.” And they began to move slowly 
forward. 

The man who was the subject of their conversation, after 
seating himself, had glanced eagerly about the church, his 
hungry and bloodshot eyes taking in every detail of the 
scene before him. He saw the masses of decoration in 
green and white, and the gayly dressed women who filled 
the pews, whispering, and rustling their gowns as birds 
settle their plumage. His eyes rested on the bride’s 
mother, a sad and distinguished-looking woman, and he 
leaned a little to one side to get a better view of her pro- 
file, between the people intervening. When the bridab 
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procession passed him on its way to the altar, he gave one 
quick look at the bride, who advanced alone ; and then his 
glance again stole back to the solitary figure in the first 
pew on the right. It had not been so many years since 
he and the girl’s mother had stood where the young couple 
now were, exchanging vows and plighting troth. 

Not so many? It was twenty—no, twenty-one; yet it 
seemed for the moment but as yesterday. He heard the 
resonant voice of the rector, as he put the solemn ques- 
tion, “‘ Katherine, wilt thou have this man to thy wedded 
husband, to live together after God’s ordinance in the holy 
estate of matrimony? Wilt thou obey him, and serve him, 
love, honor, and keep him in sickness and health; and, for- 
saking all others, keep thee only unto him, so long as ye 
both shall live ?” 

But he did not hear the bride’s answer. His thoughts 
had gone back to ‘the time when the other Katherine had 
promised that, and he had taken her “for better for worse, 
for richer for poorer, in sickness and health, to love and 
to cherish, till death us do part.” 

How imposing and how fraught with meaning the words 
had sounded to him! How gladly they had exchanged 
vows! And now, there was hts daughter before the altar 
making similar promises; there sat the wife of his youth 
alone in her pew; and here was he, among the motley 
number who had come out of curiosity, an uninvited spec- 
tator at his daughter’s wedding. 

He wondered why he was there; what impulse had 
made him wish to be present. He had not seen “little” 
Katherine since she was five years old, except now and 
then on the street; and he had not spoken to her since 
the morning he had returned to the breakfast-room and 
kissed her again before quitting wife and child forever. 
But it was not of the bride he was thinking most, as he sat 
there, the lines in his face deepening, and an ugly scowl 
beginning to show itself on his forehead. It was his wife. 

How fond he had once been of her, and how fond she 
had been of him! What an exceptional pair they had 
thought themselves! How much happier they were to be 
than other people! He smiled bitterly, and then bit his 
lip at the thought. 

Well, he had grown tired of her—so tired; so weary of 
seeing her about, and feeling that as long as he lived he 
was tied to her, and her only. Married life was a bore, 
was unbearable, he had told himself; and he had already 
taken the first steps in a life of distraction and dissipation 
when he had met the other. She had been older than he ; 
wily, scheming, and had led him on and fanned his passion 
until he was ready to sacrifice everything for her, before 
the world. And he had made the sacrifice. 

What had he gained by it? 

He glanced about the church and saw the many good 
women with whom he used to associate, but whom he had 
forfeited the right to know. He saw their husbands, 
fathers, and brothers, who either avoided seeing him 
or had only a speaking acquaintance with one whose name 
was synonymous with fast and riotous living. He saw his 
daughter, young, fair, and lovable, who had never known 
a father’s affection or protecting care, and to whom he was 
an unknown yet living shame. He saw his wife, the 
woman who had given herself to him; whose life he had 
wrecked, or at least shadowed with an overpowering grief. 
He saw her as a girl again, with all her pure love and 
trust in her sweetheart; as a young wife, with all her am- 
bitions and hopes for her husband; as a sorrowing woman, 
bowed down with disgrace and humiliation; and he saw 
her now, as one whose life, whose real existence, was over, 
filling her mind and time with the plans and aspirations of 
others, and working for their happiness. He saw himself 
again on the world’s threshold, looking out upon life’s two 
paths. He saw the one he had not chosen, so quiet and 
uneventful, so peaceful and honorable ; and he imagined 
himself winning the respect and admiration of all; beloved, 
sought after, and a credit to himself and mankind. 

He went over again, rapidly, the way in which he had 
walked ; the wild, reckless existence, where his every 
desire had been equivalent to action and attainment. He 
thought of the many women he had helped downward on 
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the path of shame, the wasted hours of drunkenness and 
revelry, the powers and talents given him by God poured 
out and lost forever. 

Then his eye again wandered about the church, and fell 
on a woman seated not far from him ; and, like himself, 
there unbidden. He gave a start of surprise, and looked 
at her more closely. 

She was very poorly clad, and her face, which had once 
doubtless been pretty, told too plainly of an evil life. He 
had not seen her since he had deserted her at about the 
time his wife obtained her divorce, and here she was at his 
daughter’s wedding. Theirony of the situation made him 
smile in spite of himself; then his face grew dark. Had 
the game been worth the candle? 

Just then there was a movement among the people about 
him, and he awoke to the fact that the ceremony was at an 
end, and the bridal party were leaving the church. He took 
one long look at the departing guests, those to whose world 
he had once belonged, and then hastened out, turning at 
the corner into a broader street lined with shops and cafés. 
The sun, which had been shining before the ceremony, was 
now hidden by a dark cloud, and there was a suggestion 
of winter in the cool, bracingair. Men, women, and children 
were hurrying to and fro, and the usual noise and roarjof 
the city rose from every direction. 

But to the man walking hurriedly down the avenue, as 
if to escape from his thoughts, from his former self, none 
of the environment seemed real or alive. Nowand thena 
passer-by, recognizing him, nodded, or said, “‘ Hello, Crow- 
ley,” and then looked at him curiously when he failed to 
respond. On, on he walked, moving rapidly, with his fin- 
gers nervously closing and unclosing, and his eyes having 
an absent expression, oddly suggestive of pain. 

When he reached the crowded crossing where four great 
thoroughfares meet, and the blue-coated guardian of the 
law waves the throngs of people now forward, now back, 
from sunrise to sunset, he passed his hand across his fore- 
head as if awakening, or brushing away a cobweb. Qn 
the corner was a large saloon, its many lights sending forth 
an alluring invitation to those without. Fora second Crow- 
ley hesitated at the steps, looking back up the avenue whence 
he had come, and then in at the old, familiar sights, with 
their suggestions and associations. Then he disappeared 
behind the swinging doors. 


A Tree with a History 


By John Preston True 


“*T can remember since I was two years old.” 

It was a whisper rather than a voice that came to me as 
I lay flat on my back in the grass, contentedly looking up 
at the fleecy clouds drifting past. Close at hand a grass- 
hopper was slowly climbing, hook over hook, up a tall stalk 
of timothy, and suddenly, without apparent reason, he went 
off with a tremendous jump, in the usuaid headlong, reckless 
fashion, securein his armor. Meditating on his immunity, 
I had closed my eyes for a moment; then the voice came, 
breathed in a soft rustle from close overhead : 


Yes ; I was then a vigorous youngster with a wonder- 
fully tousled head, and as proud of it as a living being 
possibly could be. Then came that great monster of a 
cow, and in half a dozen mouthfuls she ate it half up. My 
bark! How scaredI was! I know now that I needed such 
a vigorous pruning to make me grow up into shapeliness ; 
but then I thought I was surely killed, and I felt around 
blindly with what was left of my twigs to see if the other 
shrubs that hemmed me in had suffered in the same way. 
They had not, being scrubby spruces of the pasture, and I 
murmured through all the breezes at the injustice which had 
selected me out of them all, and in the heart of them all, for 
such maiming. Then I drew myself together, slowly, ever 
so slowly, trying with the limbs that were left to cover the 
great gap down in the center that let in the light so freely. 
After all, the sunlight was nice! The warmth made my 
buds sprout and the sap tingle and flow upward, and when 
fall came and my leaves began to go swirling downward, 
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one by one, I began to be rather proud of myself again, 
and scattered yellow flakes here and there under the 
boughs of the spruces. But they were stiff-necked and 
haughty, and would not bend down so much as one finger- 
tip. Then came my second great fright in life. There 
were two of them—two beings, that is—and one cried to 
the other : 

“ Hi! Betty, see here! an apple-tree. Let’s cut off the 
top and have the bark to eat.” 

What a shiver crept through me then! Eat my bark! 
my precious bark, without which I should cease to grow, 
and would become dry and dead and leafless, and good for 
nothing but to burn! I had some thorns then, and in my 
indignation I held them out as stiffly as I could, and felt a 
grim sort of satisfaction when one of them pricked through 
his bark as he roughly grasped my limbs, and made him 
let go suddenly, and say, ‘‘Oh!” with great vigor. 

Then said Betty—what a dear little thing she was ! always 
sunny and smiling in those days, with hair flying loose and 
worse tangled than my head ever was— 

“No, no! don’t do that. Let’s dig it up and plant it 
down in our yard, and have it for our tree, Jack. Just 
yours and mine.” 

“Ho! dig up that scraggly little thing!” and he laughed 
mightily. But he went and got a hoe and some other 
things, nevertheless, and presently began to work away 
at the ground around my roots. There wasn’t much 
soil there; what there was the spruces claimed, till only 
the crumbs were left for me; and I must confess I felt 
ashamed at the smallness of my rootlets, starved and 
dwarfed as they were. That made it all the easier uproot- 
ing, however. I had no taproot—a stone had been in the 
way ; so when presently I was lifted from my place a whole 
ball of earth came up with me, and nearly every tendril 
was still left. So, when I was placed in my new position, 
and had more water poured around my roots than I had 
ever felt in all my life, I had not even begun to feel faint. 

So there I began life again out in the open yard, where 
the winds whistled overhead and the sunlight streamed 
down on me in a great warm flood. The winter came and 
I was forgotten. That very next spring I began to feel 
such a vigorous, all-alive sensation, and all my buds began 
to sprout at once and send out green leaves more than ever 
before. I really shaded quite a bit of ground all by my- 
self ; and as the seasons came and went, and the years, that 
out-of-the-way corner of the yard became such a delightful 
playstead! Jack burrowed a hole into the hedge big 
enough to hide a box in, where he could keep books, and 
bits of string, and a boat that he was whittling at but that 
never seemed to get finished; and Betty had a little cave 
in the greenness all her own, floored with pretty white 
stones, where a doll sat in each corner and stared at one 
another all day long. When Betty was not playing with 
them she took care of me. j 

It is very disagreeable to have caterpillars nibbling at 
your leaves; and cankerworms, O dear! They stifle one 
so that one can hardly breathe, eating up all one’s little 
lungs. I know, for one year I had them. Betty had 
measles just then and couldn’t go out, and Jack had the 
mumps. They met under the tree and told each other all 
about it when it was all over. And I—had cankerworms, 
and it took them both a deal of trouble to get them off 
from me. I shall never forget that summer ! 

The years ran by, and I began to wonder if it was not 
almost fruit time. For some reason, perhaps because I was 
so slow in starting, I did not feel at all like bearing for 
years and years. Jack and Betty gave up playing with 
boats and dolls, and only now and then found daylight 
time to sit under my branches at all. Summer evenings, 
though, knew another story ; and finally on one such even- 
ing Jack out with a sharp knife and carved the outline of a 
heart on my largest limb—not deep enough to hurt it much 
—and inside the heart their initials : 

J. B. 
B. W. 

If you rub away the moss, you will find them there to this 

day. 


Then came news. The air was full of “ Washington,” 
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and “redcoats,” and “ British,” and other words new to 
me. When Betty came now, her face was grave and sad. 
She brought out her spinning-wheel, and it hummed like a 
great bee under the leaves all the summer afternoons. Jack 
did not come at all. Letters did, sometimes, which Betty 
used to read to me in whispers, pretending I could hear, 
with one of her white arms twined around my slender trunk 
and her dear head leaning against my trunk, till sometimes 
a golden thread would stay clinging to it till some rude, 
indifferent wind whisked it roughly away as though it was 
of no more value than thistledown. 

So I learned of what was coming, and that a wedding 
was to be in June, when Jack was to come back from his 
studies—he was to be a surgeon—and then was to join 
Washington’s army. Betty came fluttering out to tell me 
all about it, and long through the sunny days of spring, 
with eyes alight, and a happy, contented look in her face 
that seemed to shine from far within, she spun lamb’s wool 
into the snowiest of yarn, and from the house came the 
clank, clank of the loom and the hiss of the flying shuttle. 
I, too, that spring, felt the sap rushing through me as never 
before, and a still, happy blooming into life far out on every 
twiglet; and when I learned that three days hence there 
was to be a wedding right under my boughs, I quivered in 
the warm south wind and rustled every leaf; and when 
Betty looked at me that morning for the first time for days, 
she gave a little cry and stood transfixed, breathless, for 
just one second, then flew across the grass, and with her 
arms around me kissed my bark again and again, mur- 
muring : 

** My dear tree, you love me too, I know you do 

For I was one mass of apple-blossoms, snowy white. 

Then she herself dressed in snowy white and came back 
to me slowly and waited, looking down the road. 

And waited. 

Jack did not come. Sad news came instead. As a 
wedding dress the white raiment would not be needed— 
for his work in the world was done—but as a mourning 
robe. 

She often came out to me after that in the intervals of 
daily toil, but always dressed in white—white always— 
just as she had attired herself to wait for him; and the rose 
had died out of her cheek until it matched the robe in 
whiteness ; but if the happy look was gone, a calm, serene 
one took its place, as though all earthly troubles for her 
were over, too trivial to be thought troubles, seen as a fore- 
ground to the one great one. 

Only once was that beautiful serenity ever disturbed. 
For weeks she had not glanced upward when she took her 
sewing out with her and sat in my shade. Meanwhile I 
had not ceased growing. Each blossom had borne fruit, 
and one day I softly dropped a choice, ripe apple into her 
lap. She started, looked at it, then burst into a swift pas- 
sion of tears. The apple, too, was snowy white. 

So, now, they call me, as they called me ever after, the 
“ Betsy White” apple. And because I am now old and 
have seen much, and am full of dear memories to many, 
young and old, they carefully pick every blossom in the 
spring, and heap the snowy blossoms in their choicest urns, 
lest the burden of bearing fruit be too much for my worn 
strength. It is thoughtful of them, and no doubt has helped 
me to weather the winters of late years—they seem longer, 
colder, stormier than they were fifty years ago—yet I some- 
times wish they would leave one blossom, or perhaps two, 
that I might show the children, too young to remember what 
I was, what lovely white fruit I gave to my friends in the 
long ago. 


The rustle ceased, and I glanced skyward with wide eyes : 
only a gnarly oldapple-tree. But old trees once were young 


ones. 


Trust thou thy joys in keeping of the Power 
Who holds these changing shadows in his hand: 
Believe and live, and know that hour by hour 
Will ripple newer beauty to thy strand. 
—Z, W. Higginson. 
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The Religious World 


During the past month Brooklyn pulpits 
have been. giving special attention to 
modern questions concerning the Bible. 
‘The utterances of the pulpits have been extensively reported in the 
press, with comments which, while sometimes illustrating the pop- 
ular confusion of thought upon the subject, have at least contributed 
to the popular interest in what the pulpits have to say. Plymouth 
‘Church has been crowded on successive Sunday evenings to hear Dr. 
Abbott on “ The Bible as Literature.” Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, at 
the First Presbyterian Church, is in a course of morning sermons on 
“ The Spiritual Use of the Holy Scriptures.” Dr. John Fox, of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, has been preaching on the general theme 
of the “Inerrancy of the Bible.” Dr. S. D. McConnell, of Holy 
Trinity, in a course of afternoon discourses upon “ Beliefs,” has dealt 
more cursorily with the subject of Revelation. Others have preached 
upon the “Foundation of Belief;’” “Who Wrote the Bible?” 
“Who Cuts the Bible?” etc. So wide a public interest has been 
evinced that the echoes come back from distant cities. The so- 
called Higher Criticism has, at least, performed this service: the 
labors of recluse scholars have helped the preachers to make the Bible 
the subject of attentive thought by popular audiences. The drawback 
is when the preacher mistakenly represents the Bible as contradicting 
the accepted results of science, as the evolution doctrine, and bids his 
hearers choose between them. One such preacher in Brooklyn speaks 
of “ Professor Drummund, whose ridiculous book on ‘ The Ascent of 
Man’ has brought him into well-merited contempt.” In general, the 
phases of opinion recently manifested in Brooklyn reproduce those in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh some fifteen years ago, when Professor W. 
Robertson Smith’s lectures on the Old Testament, with views like 
those of Dr. Abbott, raised a wave of excitement which now, having 
left Scotland in changed and tranquil mind, has at length arrived in 
the City of Churches. 


The Bible in Brooklyn 


Dr. Hall says: “ I believe most deeply that the 
What Pastors Say modern literary use and investigation of the 

Holy Scriptures has been a help to a greater 
number than the number of those who have found it a hindrance and 
asnare.” At the same time, he does not subscribe without reserva 
tion to the rule of treating the Bible as any other literature, because, 
although a literature, it claims to be a revelation, and is entitled to be 
studied upon that presupposition. Dr. McConnell declares that “ the 
whole tendency, not only of Christian scholarship but of popular 
Christian belief, is away from this mechanical literalism,” which holds 
the Bible, as we have it, to be “ in every respect the book which had 
been supernaturally revealed to inspired men, and that it was without 
mistake from beginning to end.” Dr. Fox holds that the authority of 
Christ guarantees the traditional belief that Moses wrote Deuteron 
omy. He says: “ We are facing an apostasy. The end of these 
theories, and indeed their beginning, is the denial of all real supernat- 
uralism.” Dr. Abbott’s views are well enough known to our readers, 
to those especially who remember his paper on “ The Bible and the 
Child” in our issue of July 18, 1896. The Rev. J. Douglas Adam, 
of the First Reformed Church, took the ground that one’s spiritual 
experience is the real foundation of his faith. ‘“ The plain Christian’s 
faith rests at first upon the Scripture reports concerning Christ, and 
human testimony from the first to the nineteenth century. But when 
Christ enters his life, the center of his faith shifts from what he has 
heard concerning Christ to his own experience of Christ.” A man 
loses faith in the Bible, not because of its critics, but “ because it has 
never entered isto his life.” He who “has made the literature life 
and woven it into his spiritual constitution” holds it unassailably. 
With hearty emphasis on this statement, we have merely to remark 
that the crux of the situation in the American churches generally, 
just as in Brooklyn, seems to be to make the same transition of 
opinion concerning Revelation that has been made in regard to Crea- 
tion—a transition from a mechanical supernaturalism operating from 
without to a vital supernaturalism operating from within. Biology 
has replaced the “carpenter theory” of Creation by the idea of a 
progressively evolving life. The scribe-and-pen theory of Revelation 
from beyond the world has now likewise to yield to the idea of an 
ethico-religious evolution of “the law written on the heart.” 


The American Guild of Organists held its 
An Organists’ Guild first public meeting at St. Bartholomew’s 

Church, New York, on the evening of No 
vember 24. The object of this Guild may be briefly described in a 
sentence: to secure the co-operation of clergy and choirmasters in 
promoting a higher artistic and spiritual standard in the musical ser- 
vice of our churches. The principles of the Guild are embodied in 
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the following declaration, read at the service by the Chaplain and the 
members : 


A DECLARATION OF THE RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES OF THE AMERICAN 
GUILD OF ORGANISTS 


For the greater glory of God, and for the good of his Holy Church in this 
land, we, being severally members of the American Guild of Organists, do 
declare our mind and intention in the things following : 

We believe that the office of music in Christian worship is a sacred oblation 
before the Most High. 

We believe that they who are set as choirmasters and as organists in the 
house of God ought themselves to be persons of devout conduct, teaching the 
ways of earnestness in the choirs committed to their charge. 

We believe that unity of purpose and fellowship of life between ministers and 
choirs should be everywhere established and maintained. 

We believe that at all times and in all places it is meet, right, and our bounden 
duty to work and to pray for the advancement of Christian worship in the holy 
gifts of strength and nobleness, to the end that the Church may be purged of 
her blemishes, that the minds of men may be instructed, that the honor of 
God’s house may be guarded in our time and in the time to come. 


A special service has been prepared by the Chaplain, the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, who has selected for this purpose from various 
liturgies with characteristic taste and skill. The music of the service 
was rendered by the choirs of three churches in the city, and the 
organ, which is one of the finest in the world, was played by John 
Hyatt Brewer, Richard Henry Warren, Harry Rowe Shelley, Gerrit 
Smith, Will C. MacFarlane, and Raymond Huntington Woodman. 
A practical address on the religious function of the choirmaster was 
delivered by Bishop Potter. The service was conducted by Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall. It was a pleasant symbol of Christian unity, this ser- 
vice in which Bishop Potter, Dr. Greer, and Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall united. The serviceitself has been authorized by the Bishop for 
use in the diocese of New York. 


One of the most vigorous and 
aggressive preachers in the 
metropolitan district is the 
Rev. John L. Scudder, of Jersey City. But Mr. Scudder has been 
preaching in a part of the city where the population is unstable and 
of a floating character. By a happy arrangement, he is now assured 
of a position worthy of the work which he is so well fitted to do. The 
South Bergen Reformed Church was the possessor of one of the finest 
church buildings in that city, but was so burdened with debt as to be 
unable to do its work. The result has been that the two churches 
have combined, and Mr. Scudder is to be the pastor of the united 
church. The principal service “on the hill” is in the morning, and 
at the old Tabernacle in the evening, and Mr. Scudder will thus be 
able to take the two services. The Tabernacle will be continued as 
it has been for many years, and none of its services will be materially 
changed, except that Mr. Scudder will preach there but once a day 
instead of twice as heretofore. The financial difficulty has been satis- 
factorily arranged. The First Congregational Church of Jersey City 
will thus become one of the largest in the vicinity. The plan is every 
way admirable. There is no giving up of any field, no moving away 
from a down-town district, but simply a wise adjustment of forces to 
existing conditions. 


Churches United in Jersey City 


By the death of the Rev. Dr. 
The Rev. M. D’C. Crawford, D.D. (Crawford the Methodist Epis- 

copal Church loses one of its 
most prominent ministers. He has occupied many positions of use- 
fulness and honor in the denomination of which he was a member. 
He was twice Presiding Elder of the New York district, and filled the 
same office in the district of Poughkeepsie, and again in the district of 
Newburg. At the time of his death he was President of the New 
York City Church Extension and Missionary Society. For many 
years he was a pastor in New York. He was a trustee of Wesleyan 
University and of Drew Theological Seminary. A strong and vigor- 
ous personality, an earnest and consecrated man, devoted to his 
Church, and yet more a Christian than a Methodist. he leaves behind 
him a bright record. He was faithful and able, wise and true, in all 
the positions which he was called to occupy. 


New and very beautiful Y. M. C. A. 
buildings which had been erected at a 
cost of about $550,000 were opened 
in New York on Tuesday evening, November 24. Theyare the home 
of the West Side Branch of the Y. M. C. A. of New York, and con- 
sist of two buildings connected by a hallway, and situated just west 
of Eighth Avenue, the one on Fifty-sixth Street and the other on 
Fifty-seventh Street. Toward this work $100,000 was left by the late 
William H. Vanderbilt, and $40,000 had been added to that by 
accumulations of interest. The late Samuel Insley made a gift of 
about $200,000 to the cause, and about $200,000 more was pledged, of 
which sum Cornelius Vanderbilt is said to have given about $50,000. 
At the opening services many prominent ministers and laymen took 
part. The buildings are admirably adapted to their purposes. They con- 
tain a fine gymnasium, swimming-tank, running-track, reception-room, 
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class-rooms, restaurant, a large hbrary, and various rooms which may 
be rented for residence or studios. These new buildings add greatly to 
the equipment of the Y. M. C. A. in New York. Few similar institu- 
tions are doing a better work or merit a more hearty support. Among 
the most generous givers to this cause and most constant workers in it 
is Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, who has not only erected, we believe at his 
own expense, the building of the Railroad Branch, but has always been 
an active laborer in the general work. 


A tele h from Pittsburg dated 
Theological Seminaries and oat 18 states om at a 
Secular Courts meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Western Theological Seminary held on the afternoon of the 
17th, favorable action was taken on a recommendation to have intro- 
duced into the Legislature a bill to empower the courts of the State to 
pass judgment on all alleged misuses of trust funds held by theological 
and similar institutions. If this should be adopted, the courts would 
have to decide whether, in case charges of teaching heresy are made, 
such teachings constitute a misuse of funds. The action seems to 
have been championed by Dr. William H. Roberts, of Philadelphia, 
Clerk of the General Assembly. Dr. Roberts is reported to have said 
that it was the request of the Assembly that all boards of control 
take steps at once to devise some plan whereby it would be possible 
for the Assembly to proceed according to law against any person or 
persons who made any misuse whatsoever of funds with which any 
such institution had been endowed. Of course all can see that such 
funds ought to be protected, but we fear that our friends in Pennsy]l- 
vania hardly weigh the gravity of the suggestions which they make. 
Who are to pass upon the charges of heresy? Suppose a judge 
should be an agnostic; suppose the influences of the court should be 
Unitarian, or even Arminian. Are such persons proper ones to 
decide concerning the orthodoxy of Presbyterian ministers? Perhaps 
it will be said that the courts of the Church will decide that question, 
and that this action is aimed only against those who have first. been 
condemned. But, after all, condemned by whom? By the scholar- 
ship of the Church, or by its ignorance? Can heresy be determined 
by a show of hands? Doubtless the leaders in this movement are 
earnest and honest, but we believe that invoking secular courts to 
settle ecclesiastical difficulties is not only contrary to the spirit of the 
teachings of our Lord, but also fraught with serious peril to any 
Church adopting that course. 


The Rev. F. B. Vrooman, whose recent 
admission by a majority vote to the Pres- 
bytery of Chicago was made the basis of 
a complaint against the Presbytery to the Synod of Illinois, has 
accepted as final the decision of the Synod against the action of the 
Presbytery, on the ground of his divergences from the standards of 
the Church. Coincidently with this, he has accepted the invitation of 
the People’s Church in Chicago to become the associate of Dr. H. W. 
Thomas in the pastorate. Dr. Thomas is now nearly sixty-four years 
old, and a veteran among Chicago pastors, having labored twenty- 
seven years in that city. His pastorate in the People’s Church is 
now in its seventeenth year. The Kenwood Park Presbyterian Church, 
whose call of Mr. Vrooman has been frustrated by the action of the 
Synod, loses many of its members thereby, who are reported as deter- 
mined to follow him to the People’s Church. The remaining part is 
said to be hopeful of inducing Dr. J. H. Barrows to undertake the 
vacant charge. 


Mr. Vrooman’s Case 


A few weeks ago we mentioned the call of the 
Evangelical Alliance for the observance of a 
“Quiet Day” by the churches and ministers of 
the United States. The call was issued too near to the day suggested 
to allow of its being universally heeded, and yet Secretary Strong 
informs us that it was largely observed, both among pastors and in 
theological seminaries. The most prominent of the special subjects 
which were considered had reference to the presence and power of the 
Holy Ghost. The suggestion for the “ Quiet Day” was a valuable 
one, and will be worth far more for another year than it has been for 
this. Among the results of this year’s observance to be especially 
commended is the organization of local church alliances in many 
places, which means, of course, that steps are to be taken looking 
toward the federation of churches in various localities. That is some- 
thing practical and increasingly needed. 


The “Quiet Day ” 


The Liberal Congress of Religions held 
its annual sessions in Indianapolis, begin- 
ning November 17. The object of this 
Congress is to unite for effective and aggressive work the liberal 
thinkers in all denominations and all phases of religion. ‘The Rev. 
H. W. Thomas, D.D., of Chicago, is President. Among those present 
at Indianapolis were men as evangelical as Dr. Moxom, of Spring- 
_ field, and at the other extreme Spiritualists, and Buddhists from India. 
So far as we have been able to learn from the full reports in the 
Indianapolis papers, the only men who really seemed to have a mes- 
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sage to deliver at this Convention were Dr. Moxom in his sermon, 
and Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston. Dr. Moxom’s subject was “A 
Message to the Churchless.” One true sentence in the sermon was 
this: “ There are few serious men and women to-day who cannot find 
a sympathetic atmosphere in some Christian Church; the churchless 
are those who exclude themselves.” Again, he said: “ The really 
broad man can sympathize with the Calvinist as well as with the 
agnostic.” That is a truth which needs emphasis in some circles. 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead spoke on Democracy and Religion. This most 
important topic was strongly presented. Mr. Mead contended that 
the safety of the Republic depended on keeping the people true to 
the great principles of liberty instead of allowing them to be pos- 
sessed by an insane greed for gold. The Secretary of this Congress 
is the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, and he seems to be the 
inspiration of the whole movement. The next meeting of the Con- 
gress will be held in Nashville, Tenn. Among those whose names 
appear as officers are Dr. H. W. Thomas, Dr. M. J. Savage, Rabbi 
Hirsch, President Jordan, W. C. Gannett, R. Heber Newton, Dr. Paul 
Carus, and Mrs. Henry Solomon. 


The First Presbyterian Church of Yonkers, N.Y., 
has called to its pastorate the Rev. George F. 
Pentecost, D.D., of London. It is reported that 
Dr. Pentecost has accepted the call. The church at Yonkers is. 
strong, and it has practically a metropolitan pulpit; but it can hardly 
be supposed that Dr. Pentecost is seeking promotion in accepting its 
invitation. The church and salary in London are both larger, but 
Dr. Pentecost, it is well known, would like to return to America, and 
therefore the report that he is coming to the Yonkers church is entirely 
credible. 


Are Converts Made Only From 
Low Castes in India? 


Dr. Pentecost to 
Return 


An article in the December 
number of the “ Missionary 
Review of the World” aims 
to disprove the assertion so often made by those unfriendly to missions 
that the converts are only from the low-caste people in countries like 
India. The writer of the article quotes facts given by Professor 
Mukerjee, of Bareilly Theological Seminary, who is himself a con- 
verted Brahman. Professor Mukerjee says: “It is a pity that our 
educated brethren who make such remarks do not study the facts 
which have been occurring among. them for the last forty or fifty 
years.” He then mentions the names of a number of highly educated 
gentlemen belonging to respectable families, and follows that by a 
list of twenty-seven names of men of education and high descent who 
have embraced Christianity during the last fourteen or fifteen months 
only. This list includes Brahmans and high-caste Hindus, men in 
Government employ and in the professions, which shows that Chris- 
tianity is making progress among the educated people. He goes on 
to say that if the proportion of the members of the high castes and 
low castes is taken into consideration, Christianity is making as much 
progress among the highly educated as among the degraded and de- 
spised. “ According to the last census returns, the population of 
India is 285,000,000, out of whom only 11,000,000 can read and write ; 
i. ¢., the percentage of the latter is only about four; how much less, 
then, must be the percentage of the really educated!” Professor 
Scott comments as follows: “ Christianity is indeed spreading its arms, 
and is every year embracing and elevating, in social, intellectual, 
moral, and religious status, thousands and tens of thousands of the 
long-despised and down-trodden children of the soil whom other relig- 
ions have kept enchained for ages with cruel customs and unequal 
laws,” but he does not allow the truthfulness of the contention that it 
reaches these classes alone. This article reminds us of the work of 
the Rev. Gilbert Reid in China, which is distinctly to the higher 
classes. In that country Mr. Reid believes that the educated and 
official classes must be reached before much can be accomplished for 
those beneath them. 

When the council for the installation of the 
Worthily Honored Rev. Mr. Brown as pastor of the First Congre- 

gational Church of Oakland convened, it had a 
double duty—first, to dismiss the retiring pastor; and, second, to 
install the new one. For nearly twenty-five years the Rev. J. K. 
McLean, D.D., had been pastor of the church, and no man on the 
Coast ever did a work more worthy of recognition. The council 
passed extremely complimentary resolutions concerning Dr. McLean. 
It recognized his great service as a citizen and as a Christian minister, 
as a Congregationalist and as a member of the larger Church of 
Christ in the world, and it especially rejoiced that he was to remain 
on the Coast as President of the Pacific Theological Seminary. The 
resolutions were hearty and well merited. Dr. McLean found his 
church comparatively small; when he resigned it was one of the larg- 
est and strongest in the whole country. Its success has been largely 
due to his consecrated and manly Christian service. His present 
field is still larger. He is actually, though not nominally, Bishop of 
the Congregational churches on the Pacific coast. 
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Books and Authors 


Ottley’s “ Doctrine of the Incarnation ”! 
y 


Mr. Ottley starts out with an a frioré argument for the Incar- 
nation. In this section his stream of thought is neither wide 
nor deep. It is quite clear from this portion of his book and 
from what he has to say elsewhere about the purpose of the 
Incarnation that the author is not at home in the method and 
literature of higher speculative theology. In delineating the 
Biblical presentation of the subject, he next traces the develop- 
ment of the Messianic idea from its sources in the Pentateuch 
through the Hebrew writings, and then on through the New 
Testament. His treatment of the Old Testament is thoroughly 
traditional, and, one might say, conventional. The principle of 
authority is assumed. He declares that the testimony to the 
Incarnation is “ not of such a character as will compel belief.” 
“A certain preparedness of heart, a certain submissiveness of 
will, is needful for the estimation of evidence in matters of relig- 
ious truth.” Truly it requires a “ submissiveness of will” to see 
the idea of the Incarnation in the divine name Z/ohim/ The 
idea of the Incarnation zs in the Old Testament, but it seems to 
be in the spirit rather than in the letter. Had it been in the 
letter, the Jews of our Lord’s day would have believed in him. 
Of the evidence of the Gospels Mr. Ottley has a juster apprecia- 
tion. The evangelical writers did not teach a doctrine of the 
Person of Jesus; they presented that Personality, and the world 
recognizes it as divine. “The Epistles describe the belief of 
the Apostles in explicit terms, and the Gospels tell how they 
came by that belief.” To the thoughtful the Personality of 
Jesus, as it is presented in the New Testament, is the strongest 
evidence that he is, in a way unique, the Son of God. The 
Christology of the Apostles is carefully worked out and intelligi- 
bly presented by Mr. Ottley in its development from the Epistle 
of St. James, the earliest writing, to the Gospel of St. John, 
the latest book, in the canon of the New Testament. The 
Christology of the Apostolic fathers was confused and indefinite. 
According to Harnack, some held the theory of adoption, ¢. ¢., 
that Jesus was a human person adopted by God and apotheo- 
sized; others held the Pneumatic theory, that he was the pre- 
existent Deity in human form. Mr, Ottley refuses to accept 
these distinctions. Perhaps the truer statement would be that 
in an unformulated way they confined themselves to the faith 
that somehow Jesus was a manifestation of God. This idea 
may be put in various forms. As soon as the human mind pon- 
dered the subject, various theorizers about the person of Christ 
arose. Earliest were the Ebionites and Gnostics. The Ebion- 
ites were mere Judaizers, who held Jesus to be a mere man with 
a divine mission. The Gnostics endeavored to reconcile the 
idea of the Incarnation with ethnic religions and with philo- 
sophical systems. Between the New Testament behind them 
and these rationalizers before them, the Christian theology of the 
Incarnation was educed and formulated by the Church fathers. 
Mr. Ottley is entirely correct in denying the assumption that has 
been made, namely, that it was always the dominant party that 
decided what was to be the orthodox statement. The early 
Church did sincerely try to ascertain, and then to maintain, the 
faith of the Apostles. In the writings of the Apostolic fathers 
may be found the roots of all later heresies, and in the heresies 
of the two classes named above may be discerned the tenden- 
cies alike of all later heretical and orthodox theologies. For 
illustration, unless we insist upon the reality of the manhood, 
Christ is not for men the way, the truth, and the life. Also the 
Gnostics were in reality the first theologians, and their effort to 
establish the absolute truth of Christianity should be recognized. 
Even the sincerest of the early Christian thinkers were hindered 
and biased by the “idols of the den.” The Greek theologians 
developed their idea of the Incarnation by the principle of 
reason. They set up a philosophy, a gnosis, before the world. 
The Western theologians, guided by the principle oi authority, 
developed nothing with regard to the person of Jesus in their 
theology. Greek theology became inclusive, Latin exclusive. 
Among the Latin theologians Irenaeus may seem to be an ex- 
ception, but Irenzus is a Greek. Besides, he is the father of 
Biblical theology. 

Origen was the first great Christian theologian, and few 
theologians since can be said to be his equal in breadth and 
profundity of thought. It was Arius and his followers that 
brought the Church to define in a clear and consistent creed 
what it did mean by its idea of the Incarnation. In reading 
over these pages we cannot but reflect that we are at the disad- 
vantage of learning what the heretics taught almost exclusively 
from their enemies. In the heat of controversy it may be that 
hostile representations were not always accurate. Modern 
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scholars, and Mr. Ottley is with them, are doing more justice to 
the ability and integrity of the Gnostics. The Thalia of Arius 
have almost entirely perished, yet it is reasonably clear that if 
the Arian type of Christology had been generally accepted 
Christianity would have lapsed into a polytheism. The Nicene 
Council, 325, did not put an-end to speculations about Jesus. 
After it had defined that he was, according to the testimony of 
the Apostles, ¢ru/y God, it became necessary, on account of the 
Apollinarian heresy, for another Council to declare that he was 
truly man. This latter heresy was the recoil from Arianism. 
In writing against Apollinaris, Hilary began what has never 
since been much developed, a psychology of Jesus. In the 
reaction from Apollinarianism arose the heresy that goes under 
the name of Nestorius. Mr. Ottley defines Nestorius’s theory 
as being that the Logos was united to Jesus because of 
his holiness. This implicitly sunders “the manhood from 
the Godhead,” and makes it that Jesus was two persons, 
Cyril of Alexandria, a truculent person, whom Kingsley, in his 
“ Hypatia,” has put in pillory, was chief antagonist of Nes- 
torius. Cyril went too far, and was himself heretical. Thence 
arose the heresy of Eutyches, who declared that there was but 
one nature in Jesus. Both Nestorius and Eutyches appear 
not to have understood the difference between “ nature” 
and “person.” It would be tedious to trace the long contro- 
versies that ensued over the natures and wills of Jesus. The 
very words “monophysite” and “monothelite” look abstract 
and forbidding. The question is not yet closed to discussion. 
In the Middle Ages all considerations Christological turned 
upon the theories of the atonement. In the formation of these 
theories primitive folk-faith entered as a considerable factor. 
Out of the controversy over these theories Protestantism, as a 
theology, arose, and by these theories Protestantism is ever 
being split into sects. What will be the end! Mr. Ottley 
closes his work with a systematic statement of the doctrine of 
the Trinity in the form that it may be said to have finally 
attained. This chapter was necessary to complete the disserta- 
tion on the doctrine of the Incarnation. As a clear summary of 
traditional theology this work is valuable. It is clear and not 
aggressively dogmatic. In reality it is a history of the evolution 


of an idea. 


New Books 


[The books mentioned under this head and under that of Books Received 
includeall received by The Outlook during the week ending November 20. This 
weekly report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews of 
the more important works.] 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


Three volumes which serve the purpose of sermons are Mornings 
in the College Chapel (Hougbton, Mifflin & Company, Boston), 72e 
World for Christ (Eaton & Mains, New York), Vodle Living (U niver- 
salist Publishing House, Boston). The first consists of ninety-one 
three-minute talks in Appleton Chapel by Professor Francis G. Pea- 
body. Whoever has attended morning prayers at Haryard University 
knows how much of light and life the preacher who conducts the exer. 
cises is compelled to pack into an address which cannot last more 
than three minutes at the outside. Dr. Peabody's collection is an 
admirable one to take up for quickening the spiritual life. The 
second of the above volumes is a series of addresses on missions, 
delivered by Dr. A. J. F. Behrends. His table of contents indicates 
the character of the volume. Christianity is not one among many 
religions, but the one religion. Christianity as embodied in Christ is 
“ the authority to be recognized.” Therefore the whole world is “the 
field to be won.” No territory is to be regarded as preoccupied by 
another religion. “The result to be achieved” is the present and 
continuous salvation of the individual, and in this, and growing out of 
it, a social salvation; not merely a heralding of a gospel as a testimony 
and a preparation for a second coming of Christ. This means battle; 
for there is a radical “ resistance to be overcome” in the hostility of 
the natural man in its various forms, illustrated in the various types 
of paganism. For this battle there are “leaders to be appointed ”"— 
trained, educated, manly, courageous—and “agents to be employed,” 
among which are the responsiveness of the conscience to the Gospel, 
that Gospel in its simplicity to which the conscience responds, the 
Gospel of a living Christ, and the Bible as an authoritative guide in 
the revelation of the redemption. “Noble Living” consists of a 
series ot plain, practical sermons; we do not detect anything denom- 
inational either in dogma or spirit in them. 

Two books deal with modern unbelief—A Study of the Pentateuch 
for Popular Reading, by Rufus P. Stebbins, D.D., which holds sub- 


_ stantially to the old view of the Bible, including the Mosaic author- 


ship of the complete Pentateuch. It is an effective presentation of 
this view, based on the following principle: “If we find that the 
ancient book is referred to, in all later works, by the name which is 
now given to it, and that references are made to it, and that quota- 
tions are made from its contents, such substantially as we now find 
in it, then the proper, the necessary, conclusion is that the book is the 
same as that which we possess.” (H.L. Hastings, Boston.)}———/orty 
Dollars and the Boots ; or, Shall We Not Abolish Our Apostles’ Creed? 
by Theodore S. Fay (The Student Publishing Company, Hartford, 
Conn.), is written in a lighter vein, as the title indicates. It does not 
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however, deal with Biblical criticism, but rather with the more funda- 
mental questions of theism and historical Christianity. We hardly think 
Mr. Fay does Professor Harnack justice in his interpretation of that 
writer.——Of kin to these books, though different in its purpose, is 
Education and Modern Secularism, by the Rev. C. W. Formby (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York), the object of which is to point out 
the causes of and the remedy for the modern secular spirit—the cause 
being a failure to realize a distinct spiritual faculty in man and a dis- 
tinct spiritual universe in which that faculty moves and has its being; 
and the proposed remedy the use of some systematic text-book of 
instruction in the principles of the spiritual life, not only in Sunday- 
‘schools, but also in primary and secondary schools. 

Reprints of those famous old religious stories, 7he Pillar of Fire, 
The Throne of David,and The Prince of the House of David, by the 
Rev. J. H. Ingraham, have come to us from Messrs. Roberts Broth- 
ers, Boston. The volumes have been reissued in rather handsome 
form.——The Cathedral Library Association of New York has issued 
a small book ‘entitled Love Stronger than Death, by Miss Josephine 
Marié. It is an exposition of the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints, and the explanation may enlighten and console those who are 
not as Roman Catholic as the author. 

Thomas Nelson & Son, of this city, send us an American-made 
edition of the Revised Bible which is a model of fine printing and 
binding. The book is, technically, a “ minion octavo,” and is bound 
in Persian morocco with red under gold edges. It has maps and 
other helps. In convenience, legibility, and beauty of workmanship 
this edition is one highly to be commended. 


NEW EDITIONS 


No series of ilJnstrated books published in late years has been more 

widely popular or has more thoroughly deserved popularity, both for 
literary quality and for typographical and illustrative work, than the 
series into which the Macmillan Company have put so much of the 
best English writing, with illustrations by the best contemporary 
English artists. Hugh Thomson especially has contributed largely to 
this series. It is a pleasure to find among the latest additions 7he 
History of Henry Esmond, with illustrations by T. H. Robinson. 
Readers who care for “ Henry Esmond” care so much for the story that 
doubtless very few of them would be satisfied with any attempt to 
‘give definite form ard feature to Esmond or Beatrix; but, whatever 
-€riticism individual readers with individual tastes may make of Mr. 
Robinson’s work, it must be conceded that it is happily conceived in 
the spirit of the story and its time, and that it is, if not entirely satis- 
factory, very pleasantly decorative. To the same series have also 
been added Sheridan’s School for Scandal and The Rivails, with an 
introduction by Mr. Birrell, of whom it may be said that he is one of 
the few men who know how to write an introduction. His mastery 
ef the short essay has taught him this difficult art. The illustrations 
for this volume are furnished by Edmund J. Sullivan. New editions 
of Boswell’s Life of Johnson are always in order, and a hearty welcome 
ought to be given to the new edition in six volumes which bears the 
English imprint of Archibald, Constable & Co., and the American 
imprint of the Macmillan Company. This edition has several things 
to recommend it. It is, in the first place, made up of volumes of very 
convenient size for the kind of reading which ought to be given to 
_Boswell’s immortal work. These books are of a kind to put in one’s 
pocket or to leave lying about on tables within reach. They are also 
very well printed and very neatly bound and stamped. They contain, 
moreover, an introduction from Mr. Augustine Birrell, who knows 
his Johnson and his Boswell, and who also has a gift for editing. The 
introduction which he furnishes is brief and to the point, full of clever 
characterization and comment. The notes are drawn for the most 
part from Malone’s edition. Mr. Birrell tells us that he prepared 
many notes of his own, but that on reflection he struck most of them 
out; which is the best possible evidence of his eminent qualification 
as the editor of a work of classic quality. It would not be possible 
to find Boswell’s Life in a more convenient and attractive form than in 
this new edition. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


The Star Sapphire, by Mabel Collins, has the painful theme of 
hereditary dipsomania in a cultivated and naturally high-minded 
woman. The story is tcld with considerable skill, but is inevitably 
depressing, and to some extent it is also morbid. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston.) The Phantom Ship is one of Captain Marryat’s poorest 
stories (and he certainly wrote more than one that does not deserve to 
live). It has just been added to the new edition being published by 
the Macmillan Company, New York. Under the general title /zre- 
side Stories has been made a three-volume collection of stories, some 
old, some new. Trollope, Ouida, Samuel Ferguson (in his inimitable 
“Father Tom and the Pope”), Balzac, Bulwer-Lytton, Poe, Fitz 
James O’Brien, and many other authors are represented. (The J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) Mr. David Lyall, author of 
The Land o’ the Leal, follows the footsteps of his better-known fellow- 
Scotsmen Barrie, Crockett, and Watson, in depicting village life and 
simple character. His feeling and sentiment are sound and true; 
his Jack is in vigor and raciness. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 
We find little but crudeness in Mr. Grant Allen’s short stories 
collected under the title Zhe Desire of the Eyes ; some of them are 
distinctly of the penny-dreadful type. (R. F. Fenno & Co., New 
York.) From the same publishers comes Mr. George Knight’s 
Dust in the Balance, another collection of tales, in part allegorical and 
usually lachrymose. Mr. Charles B. Goold has edited a collection 
of Zales from Hauff. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) There are three of 
these tales—“ Die Sage vom Hirschgulden,” “ Die Héhle von Steen- 
foll,” and “Saids Schicksale.” The introduction, notes, and vocabu- 
lary are excellent. In spite of its lack in construction, /ax and Zan 
and Nicodemus, by Mrs. M. A. Haynie Fisher (W. J. Shuey, Dayton, 
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O.), is a delightful story. There are a loyal negro woman and her son 
in the tale. “The book presents a picture of a loving home life in the 
midst of poverty. The Flower that Grew in the Sand, by Ella Hig- 
ginson (The Culvert Company, Seattle), is a collection of short stories. 
The author was awarded the first prize, $500, in the McClure contest. 
The story that won the prize, “ The Takin’ in of Old Mrs. Lane,” is 
published in this collection. 

Mrs. Wormeley’s translation of Balzac’s novels has reached the group 
of Philosophical Studies. The latest volume, /wana, contains seven 
short stories in a field which strongly attracted Balzac, and in which, in 
more than one instance, he showed great insight and power. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston.) The handsome complete edition of Mark Twain’s 
books in course of publication by Harper & Brothers (New York) 
has reached Zom Sawyer Abroad, Tom Sawyer, Detective, and Other 
Stories. Tom Sawyer is one of the most real of all Mark Twain’s 
creations, and the writing in which he figures is likely to be recognized 
years hence as Mark Twain’s most characteristic and valuable work. 
Mrs. M. E. M. Davis has long been a popular writer of short stories 
notable for their humor, their knowledge of certain kinds of Southern 
life, their pathos, and their love of nature. In her latest volume, 4” 
Elephant’s Track and Other Stories (Harper & Brothers, New York), 
Mrs. Davis shows the same command of her materials and the same 
fresh interest in dealing with them which appeared in her earlier 
books. The story which gives the volume its name is a capital 
example of her humorous work. 

Totem Tales, namely, Indian stories, Indian-told, gathered in the 
Pacific Northwest by Mr. W. S. Phillips, comes to us from the Star 
Publishing Company, Chicago. The author has spent many years in 
gathering the material for his stories from the Indians. The book is 
full of Indian folk-lore, and “‘lotem Tales ” —_ have a real value in 
perpetuating myths and legends which are now dying out by reason of 
the disappearance among the Indians of the old story-tellers. The 
author is somewhat of an artist as well, and has illustrated his book 
with many suggestive if not always beautiful pictures. The book is 
intended for young readers, but older readers may enjoy it also. 
Maris Stella, by Marie C. Balfour (Roberts Brothers, Boston), is a 
clever character-study of fishermen, reminding one often of that greater 
achievement, “ Pécheur d’Islande.” 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


The days of the Terror in the French Revolution have a lasting 
fascination for writers and readers. Memoirs innumerable have thrown 
side-lights on that period of blood and anguish. M. Edmond Biré, in his 
Diary of a Citizen of Paris, comes to the subject in a novel way, com- 
bining a slight form of fiction with a profound knowledge of facts. 
He creates an imaginary citizen who, speaking in the first person, tells 
of the rush of events with dramatic effect, and in a connected and 
complete narrative. In this way we have the contemporary point of 
view joined with the full information obtained by careful study of 
documents and records. The result is satisfactory in an eminent 
degree, both to the student of history and the general reader. In 
detail the book is comprehensive and thorough. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York.) 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, have issued in two volumes 
a well-printed abridgment and translation of M. Victor Duruy’s 
History of France. ‘Vhe illustrations add to the value of these books. 
There is an introductory notice to the year 1896 by Dr. Franklin 
Jameson. The work is thus to be recommended as being not only a 
trustworthy small history of France, but also as covering the last 
developments of the Republic. 

The Autobiography and Memoir of Philip Gilbert Hamerton—the 
memoir being by his wife—has been issued by Messrs. Roberts Broth- 
ers, Boston, and is one of the most important publications of the year. 
We shall comment on it in a later issue. 

Mr. Charles Erskine has published through Messrs. George W. 
Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, 7wenty Years Before the Mast ; it gives an 
account of thrilling scenes witnessed by the author while navigating 
the globe under the command of Admiral Wilkes, 1838 to 1842. Mr. 
Erskine tells us that he has been only a common sailor, and that we must 
expect nothing higher in eloquence than a seaman’s language. That 
language, however, is forceful enough to give a good description of the 


many interesting incidents of a seaman’s life. 


ESSAYS 


Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll is not only one of the freshest critics of 
his time, but he is also one of the freshest and keenest writers on 
religious and spiritual questions, immensely interested, not in the ec- 
clesiastical side of things, but in what may be called the experimental 
side. His latest book, a small volume, When the Worst Comes to the 
Worst (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York), is a straightforward, clear-cut, 
manly comment upon the resources which the Christian faith offers in 
great sorrow. It is singularly honest, free from sentimentalism, and 
thoroughly healthful in tone; a book of small compass, but of im- 
mense outlook and helpfulness. 

Mr. John Bigelow’s A/ystery of Sleep is a very daintily made 
volume, which ought to be read with deliberation oad in a meditative 
mood ; for Mr. Bigelow does not believe that sleep is merely a state 
of rest, he believes that it is a condition in which spiritual develop- 
ment goes on as distinctly as in the waking hours, and that the time 
has come fora more scientific and thorough study of the subject. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

George W. Jacobs & Co. (Philadelphia) publish two collections of 
short essays on ethical subjects by Amy E. Blanchard, Zife’s Little 
Actions and As Others See Us. Both books are suggestive and helpful. 
A Man’ s Value to Society (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York) 
is the title given by the author, the Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, to a 
series of studies in character-building. The book is a thoughtful piece 
of work. It is full of sentences that clingto the memory. The titles 
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of some of the chapters show the plan of redemption in the writer’s 
mind. “The Moral Uses of Memory,” “The Imagination as the 
Architect of Manhood,” “ The Uses of Books and Reading,” “ The 
Science of Living with Men,” are some of the headings to the several 
chapters. 
POEMS 

A reprint of the “Globe” Edition of Pope’s poetical works has 
been undertaken by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, and to 
that edition have been added a few brief notes, fragments, and fac- 
similes. The work is edited by Dr. Adolphus William Ward. There 
are several interesting portraits of Pope and others. From Avalon 
is the title of a small book of verse by Emily Huntington Miller. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) Bees hum in the gardens, hepaticas 
bloom in April, daybreak and twilight come, we are haying in the 
meadows or we are tossing at sea, throughout this little book, in which 
nature is reflected with a loving hand. But there are other verses, too, 
in which human nature is no less well described. There is in the 
little category one poem on “ Motherhood” worthy of Mrs. Browning. 
——Mr. Barton O. Aylesworth has published through the Kenyon 
Press, Des Moines, lowa, Song and Fable. The book is divided into 
two parts, of which the first consists of a collection of verses and the 
latter a collection of prose fables. Perhaps there is not so much 
present worth in the verses as there is promise and potency for the 
future. No matter if there is faultiness now; the lines are never mere 
jingles. There is heart behind them. They are real verses. They 
smell of the country and of the primal relations of life. Mr. George 
Washington Moon is the author of a book of verse entitled Z/:jah the 
Prophet, and Other Sacred Poems. (Longmans, Green & Co., New Y ork.) 
During the course of a long preface Mr. Moon tells us that because 
the subject of his first poem is one of such overwhelming grandeur, 
he was almost induced fo finish the poem in the simple and sublime 
prose of Scripture. Would that he had! While there are some lines 
in this epic and in the minor poems which are of value—and all the 
lines are elevated in thought—there is little that rises above the 
commonplace in expression. 


ART AND MUSIC 


Though not the most charming of that charming series entitled 
“The Book-Lover’s Library” (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York), 
perhaps the most valuable of the set is 7he Literature of Music, by 
Mr. James E. Matthew, the author of “ A Manual of Musical History.” 
No one who wishes to know about the most useful works in the prin- 
cipal departments of musical literature, and especially of rare books 
on that subject, should fail to read what Mr. Matthews has to say. 

Folk-Songs and Part-Songs (G. Schirmer, New York) should com- 
mend itself to choral classes and singing clubs for the simple reason 
that it is by Frank Damrosch. Mr. Damrosch is now nearly as 
widely known as his eminent brother, Walter Damrosch, by reason of 
his work as a choral conductor in New York. In his “ People’s 
Singing Classes ” he has taught thousands of people who are cut off 
from the ordinary avenues of art to sing good music and to sing it 
well. The book before us is an admirably chosen collection of old 
songs, chorals, and glees, with exercises and just enough explanation 
and instruction for the average music-reader. It is well adapted for 
both schoals and singing societies, and is likely to cultivate a taste 
for good music as well as good singing—two very different things. 

One of the most charming of holiday publications is 4 Poster Cai- 
endar for 1897, by Mr. Edward Penfield. (R.H. Russell & Son, New 
York.) Mr. Penfield’s style is too well known to make any descnp- 
tion by us necessary. Suffice it to say that he has done no more 
striking poster-work than appears in this calendar. Another cal- 
endar is called 7he Pursuit of Happiness for 1897, and consists of a 
selection from the writings of Dr. Daniel G. Brinton by Martha All- 
ston Potts, with drawings by William Sherman Potts. (George W. 
Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia.) Theidea of this calendar is a good one, 
although the calendar itself is separated from the thoughts. The 
practical value of both of the above publications might have been 
increased without detriment to their artistic merit. 

The Art of Velasquez, by William Armstrong, No. 29 of “ The Port- 
folio”’ (The Macmillan Company, New York), introduces to the reader 
one of the great artists of the world whose works are too little known. 
His “ Crucifixion ” seems to us in conception perhaps the finest rep- 
resentation of the awful scene in art. The illustrations in this 
number of “ The Portfolio,” however, are hardly equal to its general 
excellent average. 

The Rev. Dr. Alexander S. Twombly is the author of a series of 
attractive essays on Zhe Masterpieces of Michelangelo and Milton. 
(Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston.) The attractive subject-matter of 
this volume may insure its wide reading, and the author does well 
to unite two such colossal figures in one volume, for in grandeur of 
conception they are one. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

Taking a Stand, by Amy E. Blanchard, illustrated by Ida Waugh, 
is the story of a brother and sister whose good sense saves the family 
honor and succeeds in putting the family in a comfortable position. 
The introduction to a mining camp and the recovery of a claim add 
to the dramatic interest of the story. A silver spoon and an embroi- 
dered napkin are the missionaries of cleanliness and order to a little 
girl in a home in the mountains of Tennessee. The little girl, Zan, 
was the housekeeper, because her mother was aninvalid. Thestory is 
the promise of better things to follow. (G. W. Jacobs & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) Oliver Optic’s Four Young Explorers is, of course, one 


of a series of boys’ books—Mr. Adams usually keeps two or three 
series going at the same time, like a juggler with his balls. This story 
deals with Borneo, and has a good deal of interesting information 
about that little known and strange place. Oliver Optic has been a 
favorite for about thirty years, and he holds his own surprisingly. 
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(Lee & Shepard, Boston.) The little people who were fortunate 
enough to receive last Christmas “ The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a Golliwogg ” will be delighted to know that the Golliwogg, 
Peg, Sarah Jane, Weg, and the rest of the dolls organized a bicycle 
club. They left doll-land on their wheels and visited Europe and 
Asia, meeting with many adventures. all of which are carefully 
recorded by the artist, Florence K. Upton, and the writer, Bertha 
Upton, in the Goll/iwogg’s Bicycle Club. (Longmans, Green & Co, 
London.) 

There appears to be no end to the interest in charades. We have 
recently commented on two contributions to this kind of literature, 
and now comes a third, 7ke Columbian Prise Charades, by Herbert 
Ingalls, which contains one hundred and sixty of these beguiling and 
exasperating puzzles. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


® 


Literary Notes 


—The new novel by M. Jules Viaud (Pierre Loti) is to be called 
‘Le Ramontcho.” The scene is laid in the French Pyrenees. 

—By a pen-slip in the editorial “ The Bible as Literature ” The 
Outlook spoke of Dr. Griffis’s “ Rose Among Thorns.” The title, of 
course, is *“* The Lily Among Thorns.” 

—It is said that the late William Morris’s Kelmscott Press will 
soon be closed. When the books which are now in course of execu- 
tion are finished, no others will be begun. 

—The “ Frankfiirter Zeitung ” informs us that the next Ibsen play 
will be a continuation of his drama, “ A Doll’s House,” and will deal 
with the life of Nora after leaving her husband. 

—The Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke has received the compliment of a 
translation of “ The Other Wise Man” into French. Professor Passy, 
who published an edition of it for school use, without the author’s 
name, has just explained that he supposed it to be an authentic legend 
of the Orient. 

—The recent typographical changes made by the “ Book-Buyer” 
are all in the direction of distinction of style. The “ Book-Buyer” 
has always been well and tastefully made, but in its new dress it gives 
a fresh impression of dignity, not to say of elegance. The title-page 
is thoroughly in keeping with the literary character of the publication, 
the type is particularly large and clear, and the atmosphere of the 
little magazine is distinctly literary. 

—The London “ Academy ” has also changed its dress of type, very 
distinctly for the better. The paragraphs in the new type look ex- 
tremely attractive. The “Academy” is quite justified in reviewing 
its career of a quarter of a century at a time when it is widening its 
interests and therefore its influence. No literary periodical in our 


language has attained a higher position. This initial number under 


the new departure contains a portrait of Ben Jonson. 

—The interesting announcement is made by the Critic Company 
of New York that it is about to begin the publication of a literary maga- 
zine, to be called “The Month: in Literature, Art, and Life.” The 
new monthly will be edited by Joseph B. Gilder and Jeannette L. 
Gilder, editors of “ The Critic;” and will be made up, in part, of mat- 
ter that has appeared in the weekly issues of that journal. There 
will be about one hundred pages of reading-matter and illustrations. 

—Professor William Milligan Sloane, who has just been called from 
Princeton to the chair of History at Columbia University, is a gradu- 
ate of the latter institution. After his college course he stadied at 
Berlin and Leipsic, receiving the degree of Ph.D. He also acted as 
private secretary to George Bancroft, United States Minister to Ger- 
many. Prior to 1883 he held the place of Professor of Latin at 
Princeton, but was transferred to the Professorship of History. 
Professor Sloane is well known through his works, “ The French War 
and the Revolution ” and “ The Life of Napoleon.” 


—A correspondent has called our attention to a statement in the 
review of Dr. Noble’s sermons, “ The Divine Life in Man,” in The 
Outlook for June 13, 1896, that “ Dr. Noble regards it [the World’s 
Parliament of Religions] as a betrayal of the religion of Christ.” We 
have re-examined the book, thank our correspondent for calling our 
attention to the error, and are glad to do justice both to Dr. Noble 
and ourselves by correcting it. Dr. Noble does not make any attack 
upon the World’s Parliament of Religions. Refusing to consider 
whether it was wise or not, he simply takes the occasion to compare 
Christianity with other religions, and to claim for it, what The Outlook 
also claims, that “ Christianity is not one of many faiths ; it is the one 
faith.” 

—We hear that Captain Mahan’s “Life of Nelson” will be pub- 
lished in March next. It has been announced from Washingtoar 
that Captain Mahan had been placed on the retired list, at his own 
request. The announcement was received at the Navy Department 
with astonishment, as Captain Mahan would have been promoted te 
the rank of Commodore in a few months, and could have retired then 
with increased pay. It is thought that he must have been forced to 
act now by pressing literary engagements, as he has been available 
for voluntary retirement since September 30, 1895, having entered 
the navy in the class of 1855. Captain Mahan is one of the most 
famous naval writers in the world. His book on the “Influence of 
Sea Power on History” is regarded as a standard by the great naval 
powers of Europe. The United States naval war college at Newport 
is his creation, and the curriculum there was planned by him. He 
was born in New York, and appointed from that State. He served 
through the Civil War with distinction. In accordance with the 
terms of his retirement, he will be subject at all times to duty in case 
of war. 

(For list of Books Received see page 1059) 
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The Outlook 


The Home Club 


Manners in Public 


Seated in a large convention of women re- 
cently, the conviction that women’s manners 
in public are not as good as those of men 
was forced upon several observers. The hall 
in which the convention was held was badly 
situated, and it was only possible to hear 
the speakers by maintaining absolute silence 
and perfect physical repose. Yet in that au- 
dience of well-to-do women there were constant 
rustling, undertone conversations, whisper- 
ings, exits and entrances made while speakers 
were on the platform, while the anteroom was 
a perfect buzz of conversation, although every 
woman knew that it was separated from the 
main hall only by curtains. —Two things women 
must learn which will prevent waste of energy. 
One is that women who speak in public 
should use their voices properly. It is to be 
hoped that the day is not far distant when a 
part of every girl’s education will be voice 
culture; that she will be taught to use her 
voice properly and enunciate clearly. Is there 
anything more wearisome than to sit in an 
overcrowded hall with a womah on the plat- 
form making most eloquent gestures, appealing, 
apparently, to the best in mankind, and yet 
only one or two words of her sentences reach- 
ing midway the length ofthe hall? Naturally 
when this occurs the women who do not hear 
first begin commenting, and then drop into 
conversation, finally blotting out the speaker’s 
voice entirely. A woman who cannot control 
herself enough to use her voice intelligently 
should never rise to her feet in public. She 
does no good, and much harm. Sometimes 
the effect is positively ludicrous. No long ago 
in a public meeting a woman rose to her feet, 
after tremendous apparent effort, and began to 
speak. In less than three minutes she was in 
tears ; her audience knew it, for they saw her 
use her handkerchief. Women love emotion, 
and naturally every woman there would have 
been glad to use her handkerchief in sympathy, 
but, alas! they never knew what it was that 
so stirred the speaker. Before she sat down 
the effect was positively grotesque; her hand 
going to her face with the regularity of a ma- 
chine suggested the movement of a governor 
en an engine. Those who sat so that they 
could see her profile knew that she was speak- 
ing, for they saw her jaws in motion, but not 
ene sound could be heard, and it was evident 
from the expression of the face of the presid- 
ing officer that she could not hear what the 
woman was talking about. Naturally a woman 
so governed by her emotions would not know 
when to sit down, and some of the audience 
got up and left in despair, for, they thought, 
This time we have discovered Tennyson’s 
brook. No woman’s education is complete 
until she has learned the mastery of her vocal 
chords, and no presiding officer does her full 
duty who permits a woman to occupy time 
when she cannot be heard. The only excuse 
would be beauty, and in this busy world we 
rarely have time to sit and gaze at even a 
beauty on a platform. Ethics, not zxsthetics, 
is usually the main object of the assembling 
of women. 


Cleanliness and Godliness 


The Fifteenth Assembly District has been 
canvassed by the Federation of Churches and 
Christian Workers. The Fifteenth Assembly 
District runs from Forty-third to Fifty-third 
Street, and from Eighth Avenue to the river. 
The need of free baths in New York will be 
recognized when it is known that among 8,176 
families in this district there is an average for 
the whole district of one tub to 7.9 families. 
That is for the whole district. West of Ninth 
Avenue, where the tenement-houses far out- 
number the houses occupied by single families, 
the average is one bath-tub to 17.9 families. 
West of Tenth Avenue the average is one 
bath-tub to 217.1 families; west of Eleventh 
Avenue; one to 440.3 families. This question 
of free baths for the people is one that is 
closely allied to the morals of the people. 
Philanthropists will yet learn that the surest 
way to elevate the people will be by the erec- 
tion of baths, and this not only in the tene- 


ment-house districts, but even in the better 
localities. There cannot be moral and spirit- 
ual development when the body is subject to 
disease because of its dirty condition and the 
dirty condition of the clothes worn. Physicians 
are being aroused to the fact thatthe moral 
degradation of children is often the direct result 
of uncleanliness ; and teachers testify that the 
children who are clean and well clothed, that is, 
clothed with clean clothes, acquire and retain 
mental knowledge very much better than chil- 
dren who are dirty and who are improperly 
clothed.. That the body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost we have heard for centuries, but 
it is a new idea that the Holy Ghost, to reach 
the fullness of its power, requires that the tem- 
ple shall be clean. 


A Courageous Woman 


There is a lady in New York who has had 
the courage to work so faithfully for the pro- 
tection of dumb animals as to be known to 
the drivers of trucks as “the Seventy-fifth 
Street Lady.” She has made it her business 
always to prosecute every man she has seen 
abusing his horse. Recently a wagon belong- 
ing to an express company, heavily loaded with 
trunks, blocked traffic. The driver was beat- 
ing and kicking the horse when “ the Seventy- 
fifth Street Lady” appeared. She walked 
through the crowd and rebuked the driver, 
who answered her with oaths. She immedi- 
ately left and came back with a policeman. 
The policeman knew her at once as “the 
Seventy-fifth Street Lady,” and thought it 
would be well for him, no matter what his 
—, were, to carry out the intention of 
the law. He arrested the driver after “the 
Seventy-fifth Street Lady” had made one 
more appeal to him to lighten his wagon. 
Many women will protest while their emotions 
are excited against an act of cruelty, but that 
is only one step, and a comparatively easy 
one, for, whatever conspicuousness may attend 
it, the woman who makes herself prominent 
on the side of mercy is soon swallowed up in 
the surrounding crowds and forgotten. The 
difference between the majority of women and 
“the Seventy-fifth Street Lady” is that “the 
Seventy-fifth Street Lady” makes it a point 
to appear in court against the man whose 
arrest she has caused, but she proves to him 
that she is not an enemy to man if she is a 
friend to the brute, for she not infrequently 
pays the fine when the man is poor and can- 


not pay it himself. If she has occasion to- 


cause the arrest of this man the second time, 
she then becomes the embodiment of justice 
without the element of mercy, and allows him 
to pay the penalty of his misdeeds. The 
trouble with most of us is that we lack the 
courage to compel obedience to the law. 
Nine-tenths of the discomfort, the abuse of 
law, and the degradation in city life is due to 
the lack of courage on the part of those who 
know that the enforcement of the law would 
tend to reduce the discomfort and to elevate 
the citizen and protect the home. Would 
that there were more “ Seventy-fifth Street 
Ladies,” whose actions were not the result of 
suddenly aroused emotion, but of deeply 
seated principle. Were there more, life in all 
our large communities would be very much 
more comfortable than at present. 


Women’s Clubs 


The women’s clubs in Illinois have probably 
exceeded the clubs of any other State in their 
activity in municipal work. Many of the 
clubs of the State have special departments to 
consider the school questions and the man- 
agement of the schools. The report of the 
Committee on Education of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, given at the second 
annual meeting, October 7, 1896, strongly 
urges, under the broad title “Study of the 
Science of Education,” that the members stud 
psychology and pedagogy, and, above all, 
closely study their own children. Some of the 
women’s clubs have been active in uniting the 
public library and the public schools. Where 
money has not been provided from the public 
funds, some of these clubs’ have provided 
money to meet the expense of transportation, 
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etc. In other cities the women’s clubs have 
succeeded in getting the school board to 
become responsible for the use of the books 
loaned by the libraries. Very many of the 
members of the clubs of the State are mem- 
bers of the Board of Education. This 1s true 
of the clubs of Aurora, Decatur, Elgin, Chi- 
cago, West End Chicago, Henry, Princeton, 
and Freeport; the Effingham Emerson Club, 
the Quincy, Atlantus, and the Riverside Wo- 
men’s Reading Club.. The President of the 
Springfield Woman’s Club refused to accept 
the honorable position on the Board of Bdu- 
cation, and her husband was appointed. Some 
of the women’s clubs have provided clothing 
for destitute children, in order that every child 
might be gable to attend the public schools. 
Many of the women’s clubs have provided 
works of art for their schools in the cities 
where they are located. Among the lecturers 
who have lectured before the women’s clubs 
in the Stateare: G. Stanley Hall, President of 
Clark University ; Amold Tompkins, Profes- 
sor of Pedagogyin the University of Lllinois ; 
John Dewey, Professor of Pedagogy in the 
University of Chicago; Colonel Parker and 
Wilbur S. Jackman, of the Cook County Nor- 
mal School; President John W. Cook, of the 
Illinois State Normal School; Miss Josephine 
Locke, Supervisor of Drawing in the Chicago 
Public School; Mrs. Alice Whiting Putnam 
and Miss Elizabeth Harrison, kindergartners 
of national reputation, and many others. Two 
of the class in different cities gave a reception 
each to the teachers of the city. The Woodlawn 
Woman’s Club called a Conference composed 
of one delegate from each federated club in 
Cook County to discuss the suggestions for 
public-school work issued by the Federation, 
and to decide what,active measures the clubs 
should take in educational matters. 


The Tuesday Club of Clinton, Ia, is a 
purely literary club. Emerson, Browning, 
George Eliot, Lowell, Ibsen, Walt Whitman, 
are the subjects of the programmes up to and 
including the first week in January. After 
that “ Prehistoric Man ” is considered for four 
meetings, when the subjects are “ Denmark 
and Switzerland,” with a return to the prehis- 
toric age for two meetings, when Oxford, 
Stratford, Warwick, Birmingham, and Shef- 
field, historic and modern Edinburgh, Melrose 
and Abbotsford, Sir Walter Scott and his 
writings, the history of Glasgow, the Histori- 
cal Portrait Gallery of Scotland, Burns and 
Ayr and Bonnie Doone are considered. ‘“‘ The 
Lake Country,” recitations from Wordsworth, 
Southey, the “ Reminiscences of Southey and 
Coleridge” and their contemporary friends, 
constitute the subjects for June 1, when Ire- 
land, Irish authors, Liverpool, the Isle of 
Man, close the year for this club. 


The Salem Woman’s Club was organized in 
1894. It has a membership of about one hun- 
dred and fifty, and, Jike the preceding club, 
proposes to enter every field of knowledge 
during the coming winter. 


When I Have Time 


When I have time, so many things I’ll do 
To make life happier and more fair 
For those whose lives are crowded now with 


care. 
I’ll help to lift them from their low despair, 
When I have time. 


When I have time, the friend I love so well 
Shall know no more these weary toiling days ; 
I’ll lead her feet in pleasant paths always, | 
And cheer her heart with words of sweetest 
praise, 
When I have time. 


When you have time! The friend you hold 
so dear 
May be beyond the reach of your sweet intent: 
May never know that you so kindly meant 
To fill her life with sweet content, 
When you had time. 


Now is the time! Ah, friend, no longer wait 
To scatter loving smiles and words of cheer 
To those around whose lives are now so dear: 
They may not meet you in the coming year— 
Now is the time. 
—Z/ndianatolis News. 
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The Pencil’s Genealogy 
By Julia M. Colton 


A very blunt pencil was resting one day 

Beneath a desk’s lid where some white paper 
lay ; 

How it managed to write I never could learn, 

But these are the words you might clearly 
discern : 


«“ While I’ve still a point, a few lines to indite, 

I wish to announce that my name is ‘ Graphite ;’ 

Why nicknamed ‘ Lead-pencil’ I’m sure I can’t 
tell, 

For leads are too heavy and dull to write well. 


«“ That we’re an old family maybe you know, 

And many quite famous connections can 
show: 

Our rich Coal relations inherited ground 

Where ages ago lofty forests were found; 


“ Great-grandfather Fern owned a very large 
farm, 

And there thought his children might live safe 
from harm; 

But one day a river swept in like a sea, 

And drowned every branch of the family tree. 


«In the underground tomb where grandfather 
lies 

Rest many united by family ties ; 

The Peat and the Anthracite people abound, 

And sometimes a Diamond cousin is found. 


“ They died and were buried a long time ago, 

But graves have been opened their treasures 
to show ; 

And in the same ground where the Ferns are 
at rest 

We were found, wearing also the family crest. 


“So pardon the prompting of family pride— 

With the Leads we were never remotely allied ; 

And when with good pencils you sketch or 
you write, 

I pray you remember our name is Graphite.” 


Charley’s Dream 
By Mary H. Fisk 


“* You look green,” said one wave to another. 

“ Anyway, I’m not fresh,” retorted the other. 

“Get out of my way,” roared a big one as 
he rolled over on the beach, sending his spray 
high in the air. 

“ Nobody’s afraid of you!” and back into 
the ocean the two silly waves sped, with a little 
gurgling laugh at their own joke. 

“Wish I were out in mid-ocean, where a 
big storm was raging,” said a fierce-looking 
billow. 

“It would be more fun,” said another close 
behind him, “ to be down in the depths of the 
ocean where the sea-nymphs ring their bells of 
shells, and—” 

But Charley never knew what else the sea- 
nymphs did, for the bells of shells he had been 
dreaming about turned out to be the striking 
of the clock his father had given him. Would 
you like to know why his father gave him a 
clock? I will tell you about it. 

His home was a great many miles away 
from the ocean; he had read and talked about 
it, and longed to see it. 

This summer his father had said to him, 
“ Charley, I want you and your mother to spend 
the summer at the seashore.” Charley was 
wild with delight. “ But,” went on his father, 
“IT can’t have your mother eat her breakfasts 
all by herself. Do you think you can get up 
in time every morning ?” 

Charley did not like to get out of bed the 
minute he woke up, one bit—he would a great 
deal rather turn over and take another nap— 
but he did want to g@ to the seashore; so he 
promised he would get up, and his father had 
given him the clock that he might know what 
time it was. 

_ “A promise is a promise,” thought Charley, 
“and I’m not the kind of a fellow to go back 
on my word when I have given it.” So he 
Sprang out of bed even before the clock had 
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done striking. “I do wish I could have 
dreamed a few moments longer, though, and 
found out what else the sea nymphs were go- 
ing to do, but I suppose now I shall never 
know.” 

All day he and his mother sat on the sand, 
watching the waves come in, and he was sure 
he could recognize the silly waves and the 
fierce waves he had seen in his dream, and he 
found there were other kinds too. 

There were the demure waves that came in 
so quietly that no one thought of paying any 
attention to them, when suddenly they would 
sweep away up on the beach, making the chil- 
dren run away from them screaming with 
laughter. 

“ There come the racers,” shouted Charley, 
“but they always spoil it by turning to look at 
each other and getting all mixed up, so I never 
can tell which one touches the beach first.” 

“T am sure that venerable-looking wave is 
trying to tell us,” said his mother, “ that he is 
so old he can remember the time when little 
Indian children played on this beach, and the 
white children were all on the other side of the 
ocean.” 

“ What is that one saying ?” asked Charley. 

“ That one is saying, | am a traveled wave 
and have been where you can’t go, for my 
drops of water have climbed the ‘ ladders ’ the 
sun sends down for them, to the cloud-land; 
have rained down upon the earth, sinking into 
the ground for a time; have come out as 
springs of water, that, running together, formed 
brooks, the brooks flowed into the rivers, and 
the rivers into the sea, and thus my drops of 
water found their way back to their home in 
the ocean.” 

Charley did feel so sorry his father could 
not be with them, for they were having such a 
good time—he felt it was the very best time 
he ever had had in his life. 

Every day he wrote his father a letter, and 
they were long ones, too. He had so much to 
tell him, for, besides watching the waves, and 
bathing in them, and playing in the sand, he 
was making a collection of shells and sea- 
mosses which the “kindly waves,” as his mother 
and himself had named them, washed up upon 
the beach. 

And besides all this he had a secret that 
took up a great deal of his time. As his 
father could not come and see the ocean for 
himself, Charley decided to paint some little 
pictures to take home to him. He did not 
speak of it in his letters, for he wanted it to 
be a great surprise. He was discouraged over 
them sometimes, for the waves were hard to 
draw, but before the summer was over he had 
finished four pictures. The first one was a view 
of the waves on a pleasant day, sparkling in 
the sunshine and as blue as the sky. In the 
second, the waves looked green under a cloudy 
sky. Thefthird was the day after a storm, 
when the waves were rolling in mountain 
high, and very little could be seen but spray 
and foam. And the fourth was a moonlight 
scene, when the waves were coming in so gen- 
tly and quietly that Charley was sure they 
were singing a lullaby to the sand. 

Charley had a happy summer, and he had 
a happy home-coming, too. 

His father was pleased with the pictures, 
and said they were the next best thing to see- 
ing the ocean for himself; and he also said— 
and this was one of the things that made 
Charley so happy—* Charley, you promised to 
get up every morning and take good care of 
your mother, and you have done it. I am 
proud of my son, and think him a man.” 


How the Babies Traveled 


Away up in Alaska, sixty miles from the 
seacoast, where part of a journey was through 
a dangerous pass, two little babies have just 
made a journey. Their father and mother 
went there four years ago. It was a great 
event when this dainty little woman came into 
the silver-mining camp in Alaska, where no 
woman had ever been before. A little home 
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was made amid the snows and ice, and aftera 
little while two beautiful babies came to live 
in it. These babies were welcomed by all the 
men, and loved by the roughest of them. 
The most beautiful presents that the men 
could procure were brought to them, and 
many ‘men sent these babies presents of silver 
and of curiosities who never saw them, who 
only just heard that there, in the Yukon 
mining camp, were little twin babies. But 
two years ago their mamma left them, when 
they were only three months old. It was a 
sad day for all the mining camp and for the 
whole district when this dear little lady died. 
The desolate condition of the little babies 
= made the men more tender and loving, 
and two of the men gave up their mining 
work to take care of the babies. The father 
saw that he could only keep these children 
with him for a little time, that it was not 
right to have them growing up without any 
woman about them, or any home such as 
babies should have, and he decided last June 
that he would bring them to the United 
States. The children were put in fur sleeping- 
bags, which were strapped on their father’s 
back. Every man told the father that he was 
crazy to attempt to make this journey with 
the two babies, but he felt sure that he could 
accomplish it, and he did. He said that often, 
while going through the pass, when the cold 
was so bitter that it almost made him help- 
less, he would not hear any sounds from the 
sleeping-bags on his back, and he would un- 
strap them, only to find that the children were 
playing with the hair of the sleeping-bags, or 
with each other, or had gone tosleep. He 
said it was very funny, the constant amuse- 
ment they found in playing with his hair. 
After three weeks of journeying through cold 
and over rough roads the father at last 
reached the seacoast, and the babies are now 
safe with their relatives in Minnesota. 


& 
Free Fish 


Down on the New Jersey coast the people 
have been having a great deal of fun lately. 
They have been catching fish without hook or 
line. Every autumn the sand-eels visit the 
New Jersey coast in the vicinity of Sandy 
Hook, and there come after them shoals of 
fish known as whiting or winter weakfish. 
At night these fish seem to become con- 
fused. They follow the eels farther and farther 
toward the shore, and when the waves go back 
the fish are stranded on the beach, and the 
people just walk down on the beach and pick 
them up. Some provide themselves with 
scoop-nets, and, as the waves come in, they 
scoop the fish as they pass them on the crest 
of the water. Boys and girls, men and women, 
have been spending moonlight nights on the 
beach fishing without the aid of hook or line. 


& 
Poor Jack! 


Two cats went to sea on a steamship bound 
for the West Indies. A terrible gale sprang 
up when the ship had been from shore two 
days, and when the sea calmed again, Jack, 
one of the cats, could not be found. His sis- 
ter seemed to miss him greatly, and the sailors 
felt very sad. One of the stokers was down 
in the hold, when he saw a large black rat, as 
he supposed. He took his shovel to strike 
the rat, but it turned and looked at him, and 
it proved to be Jack, who had got down in the 
coal and was as black as the coal. He evi- 
dently had been frightened by the storm, had 
gone below, and in the pitching of the coal 
had been buried underneath it, He was ten- 
derly nursed by the sailors, and returned to 
harbor quite as beautiful, as snowy, and as 
happy as when the ship first sailed away. 


Answer to Puzzle 
(See The Outlook for Nevember 21) 
Trout, sword, white, cat, sole, carp, seal, sun. 
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The Armenian Question 


A Letter from Mr. Gladstone 


7o the Editors of The Outlook: 

Your readers may be interested in the in- 
closed postal card which I have just received 
from the Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone, 
showing his deep interest and satisfaction in 
the efforts which we are making to arouse the 
interest and secure the help of the American 
people in saving from starvation the survivors 
of the Armenian massacres. He again raises 
his voice in protest against the selfish apathy 
of the civilized world, which is hardly less in- 


OG 


human than the atrocious conduct of the 
Turks themselves. 

His closing reference to “one of the Pow- 
ers ” is to Germany, whose young Emperor, in 
order to show his approval of the Sultan, pre- 
sented him, by the hand of the German Am- 
bassador, a magnificent portrait of the royal 
family, within ten days of the massacres of 
August 26 to 28, which deluged the streets of 
Constantinople with the blood of 5,000 of the 
Sultan’s Christian subjects. 

Compared with other letters of Mr. Glad- 
stone, which I received only a year and a half 
ago, this one is very obscure. I think it must 
have been written on the cars or while he was 
feeling indisposed. But the fact that he took 
the trouble to write it, even under such cir- 
cumstances, increases its value, as an evidence 
of his profound interest and convictions on this 
great subject. 

How much longer will Christendom turn a 
deaf ear to the warnings of its own conscience 
as uttered through the voice of the “ Grand 
Old Man”? Whereare the grand young men 
who will take up the standard of humanity, as 
it soon must fall from his hand, and carry it on 
to victory ? Yours very truly, 

FREDERICK D. GREENE. 

63 Bible House, New York. 


COPY OF POSTAL CARD 
Dear Sir: My utterances on Armenia have 
been too frequently expressed and have become 
so stale and commonplace that I could not 


think of putting your Fund to the expense of a 
cable message. 

I rejoice, however, that the great and bounti- 
ful people of your country are endeavoring, 
through the Relief Fund, to mitigate as far as 


they can some of the consequences of the con-_ 


duct of the Great Assassin. 

This is something, not much. For Europe 
and civilization still remain under the disgrace- 
ful reproach of having coldly tolerated a series 
of outrages perhaps the most monstrous known 
to history; and, according to the latest ac- 
counts, one of the Powers seems, after the 

innumerable falsehoods 
of the Sultan, still to 


accept his trivial and 
worthless assurances, and 
Shyer == even to be flattered by 


them. 

To your good work I 
wish heartily well, and I 
have the honor to remain 

Your very faithful 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Nov. 9, 


Secretary Olney 
and the Armenian 
Question 


Secretary Olney last 
week gave the following 
statement to the United 
Associated Press. Com- 
ment will be found on our 
editorial pages : 


The State Department au- 
thorizes the statement that 
the assertion made by Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlinthat American 
women in Haskeui fled from 
massacre, not finding protec- 
tion under the American flag, 
is an entire mistake ; that the 
flag was neither furled nor 
insulted at that point, and 
that not an American man, 
woman, or child was at Has- 
keui during the massacre. 

Equally unfounded is the 
statement recently made in 
Chickering Hall by Dr. Grace 
Kimball that only the Eng- 
lish flag is respected in Tur- 
key. During the massacre at 
Constantinople she hurried 
by other flags and found pro- 
tection under her own flag 
and the escort of the Amer- 
ican Consul-General. She 
passed through the streets where men were being 
killed by mobs, and went safely under our flag up the 
Bosporus. 

Through scenes of mob violence all over Turkey 
our flag and missionaries have been protected by 
Turkish troops. We have lost by incendiary fires 
but two places, both far in the interior—the value 
being much less than the claims of England, France, 
and Italy,for monks and priests killed, churches 
burned or houses pillaged, and for which no indem- 
nity has been paid. Every peaceful American ar- 
rested or detained has been released on demand of 
the American Minister. 

The demonstrations of revolutionists in Turkey 
are now the chief danger so far as our missionaries 
are concerned, whose safety is not promoted by 
intemperate expressions of public opinion excited 
by appeals to sentiment, regardless of facts. 


The Armenian Fund 


Previously acknowledged................. $7,712 32 
A Christian Endeavorer................... 2 00 
Bigs. J. cece. 5 00 
Helping Hand Society, King’s Daughters, 
X ce 10 00 
1 00 
E. H. F., Worcester, Mass...........+.-++. 1 00 
H. E. S., Philadelphia, 1 00 
Total. $7,740 32 


Teachers of 
cookery prefer 
Cleveland’s 


Baking Powder. 
It does the 
best work. 


Letter from Dr. Hamlin 


The following letter is sent us in response 
to a request from us for the facts respecting 
Secretary Olney’s statement : 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I have since heard from the same sources that the 
ladies had left the house [this refers to the massacre 
at Haskeui] before the mob. They left their two 
servants and the American flag. It was a servant 
who put out the flag, and he or she was killed. It 
was, therefore, no disrespect to the American flag. 
Oh, no! An Armenian threw it out, and it was per- 
fectly proper that it should be torn down and torn 
up, and that the servant should be beaten to death 
with clubs and the house looted. It is reported that 
a Jew bought the latter for £9, but the American flag 
was respected even if the American ho.ne was deso- 
lated and blood-stained! It is doubtless true that no 
American, either man or woman, resides in Haskeui- 
much asthe American flag is respected. Pray de- 
mand who is he that gives the lie to that heroic 
woman, Dr. Graee Kimball. He does not give his 
name, for the world would scorn him as a liar. If 
Secretary Olney sanctions that, he must bear the 
odium. And, pray, do ask what Italian, French, and 
English monks and priests were killed, churches 
burned, and houses. pillaged for which no indemnity 
has been paid? One priest, we know, was killed by 
mistake, and they are making a great fuss over that 
one case, and satisfactory indemnity is promised. 
Let us have the English church burned, the English. 
house pillaged, the English priest killed; sad 
is the condition of Secretary Olney if he be- 
lieves such stuff. “‘ Every American arrested,” etc. ? 
Give us the history of Mr. Knapp, of Mr. Crawford, 
and others! It is trueno American has been killed. 
This is Judge Terrell’s grand refrain, repeated from 
Washington ad nauseam. Houses burned after 
being gutted, furniture destroyed, Americans fleeing 
under fire from place to place, clothing, beds, and bed- 
ding seized and carried off ; books destroyed, ladies, 
American \adies, left with no change of apparel—but 
no American killed! Glory be to Sultan Hamid, 
Judge Terrell, and President Cleveland, who extends 
his mighty arm of protection over all American citi- 
zens! Their servants are killed, their students are 
shot down, their school buildings burnt, and they 
have expected death every minute, but no American 
has been killed! The flag is everywhere profoundly 
respected, and Dr. Grace Kimball, the heroine of 
Van, lies! She was a liar because she reported the 


Aches 


And pains of rheumatism, due to lactic acid in 
the blood, cannot be cured by local applications, 
but only by thoroughly purifying the blood. 
Iiood’s Sarsaparilla has power to accomplish 
permanent cures of rheumatism by its great 
blood-purifying properties. Thousands of cures. 
of rheumatism and all blood diseases prove 


Hood’ 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


act permoniousty with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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foul slaughter at Van! Missionaries and their friends 
are warned not to write anything more. But I deem 
the warning useless, for missionaries and their 
friends are apt to claim the ordinary rights of free 
discussion, and it would not be strange that they 
would insist upon them. However, Mr. Olney is in 
a tight place, diplomatically ; he must indorse what 
‘he receives from Judge Terrell. This Administra- 
tion cannot and will not change its policy, but pro- 
tests of righteous indignation are seeds that will bear 
fruits in the next. Cyrus HAMLIN. 
Lexington, Mass., November 30. 


Notes and. Queries 


Kindly answer the following questions: |. Do 
sou consider that there is any Scriptural foundation 
or the belief in divine healing? 2. How should a 
minister, who is earnestly oxponndia the Bible as 
God’s Word, and a guide for life, faith, and practice 

-explain the following Bassages to one who used 
them as arguments for divine healing: Mark xvi., 
18; Matt. xvii., 20; Jas.v., 15? 3 How would you 
answer the claim, based on Matt. viii., 14, that be- 
cause Christ in his death bore our infirmities, we, 
his followers, have a divine right to claim from him 
treedom from bodily ills? Is there ground in 
John xiv., 12, for the claim that we should effect 
cures by the methods which Christ employed, 
‘namely, by prayer, laying on of hands, etc. ? 


l. For @ belief, yes; see Ps. ciii. 3; for a certain 
‘type of belief,no. 2. As to Mark, if a valid argu- 
ment, it is a guarantee against the fatal effect of an 
-overdose of morphine. But Mark xvi., 920, is 
agreed by scholars to be a later addition to the 
Gospel, and hardly the authority required for 
‘a proof-text. See R. V. and marg. As to 
‘the other texts, the promise to faith is always 
conditioned, expressly or impHedly, on a believing 
use of means. James says that prayer must be 
coupled with anointing. How much more, then, 
with the more effective remedial agents known to- 
day. So Paul, though promised deliverance from 
shipwreck, employed every means hopeful to escape. 
3. By a parallel argument based on Hebrews ii., 9, 
that since Christ “tasted death for every man,” 
every man should be exempt from tasting it for 
himself. The claim to freedom from bodily ills is 
too sweeping. See | Cor. xv., 50. The body is 
made to wear out and decay. How about the ex- 
haustion of old age, paralysis, cancer, and other 
ills? 4. Yes, that we may, not “should.” Some 
cases are doubtless amenable to such treatment, 
especially the victims of nervous troubles, provided 
they have the faith in it which the subjects of Jesus’ 
treatment had. If a/s cases—lepers, for instance— 
are amenable, the way is open to test it by a medical 
mission of Christian Scientists to Molokai, the leper 
settlement of the Sandwich Islands, now ministered 
to by Roman Catholics and others. Finally, the 
important truth shoufd be freely admitted that bod- 
ily ills may be alleviated, if not overcome, by a right 
direction of the mind. For a general discussion of 
the subject see Hudson’s “ Law of Psychic Phe- 
nomena.” Avoiding controversy as far as may be, 
one should insist that the supreme interest and 
value of Christianity be placed in moral rather than 
bodily regeneration. See | Timothy i., 5. 


1. As lam a new subscriber and interested in the 
new theology, may I ask what view it takes of the 
nature of the relation of religion (a) to morality ; (4) 
to science? 2. It is a*prevalent idea in certain sec- 
tions of the Evangelical Church that a man can lead 
a noble moral life without regenerating grace. Is 
this idea based on anything in the Bible, stated or 
implied ? BETA. 

|. Regarding morality superficially as mere con- 
duct, religion is the spirit of love and loyalty to God 
which gives character and worth to conduct. Re 
garding it radically as in character, religion and 
morality differ as two sides of the same thing ; relig- 
ion being the reflective side of character, turned 
toward the Eternal Law, and morality the practical 
side, turned toward its realization in the life both 
outward and inward. As to science, she is no com- 
petitor of religion, but simply her handmaid and 
torch-bearer. 2. The Bible constantly insists that 
all human worth is imparted by God. The idea you 
refer to proceeds from the superticial notion of 
morality just mentioned. The normally and truly 
moral life cannot be other than the religious life, 
seeking to fulfill its moral obligations to God as 
wellasto men. As such, it is not self-originated, 
but “born from above” (see John iii., 3, R. V. and 
wer The theological term for this is “ regener- 
ated.” 


The “ Friends” (Quakers) and many of our most 
exemplary Christians (churched and unchurched) 
seem to set little or no importance on the sacraments. 
Please inform me where we can find the best written 
defense of this indifference from a Scripture and 
Christian standpoint, and also the best defense ,of 
the sacraments as ordinances of Christ which should 
be continued. A DILIGENT READER. 


We desire some member of the Society of Friends 
among our readers to tell us what he esteems as the 


best book for his view of the matter. For the other 
view see the Rev. G. D. Armstrong’s “ Sacraments 
of the New Testament as Instituted by Christ” 
(Armstrong & Son, New York); also Stanley’s 
“Christian Institutions.” Our view is that the 
two sacraments symbolically represent the funda- 
mental truths of the Gospel, and so demand parallel 
continuance with the preaching of the Gospel for 
the re-enforcement of the truth by expressing to the 
eye what the spoken word expresses to the ear. 


l. What is the most exhaustive treatise on the 
theme of the universal Fatherhood (not creatorship) 
of God? 2. What is your exegesis of Romans viii., 
14, 15 (please note especially “ adoption ”), and Eph- 
esians ii., 2, 3 (in this, “ by nature” is most perplex- 
ing)? 3 In the passage, Ephesians 1i., 2, 3, is there 
any significance in the use of “ sons” in 2, and ™ chil- 
dren” in 3 (R. V.)? T. C. McC, 

l. See Dr. A. B. Bruce's “ St. Paul’s Conception 
of Christianity,”’ Chapter X.,on “ Adoption.” 2. For 
Romans viii., 14, 15, see Dr. Bruce, as cited. In 
Ephesians ii., 2, 3, the really perplexing term is “ chil- 
dren of wrath.” But it is explained by comparison 
with “sons of disobedience,” verse 2, also verse 6; 
“ children of obedience,” | Peter i., 14; “ children of 
cursing,” 2 Peter ii., 14. The reference is to human, 
not divine, wrath ; “ of wrath” is equivalent to wrath- 
ful, or passionate. 


l. What book on “ Sources of Religious Author- 
ity” presents the Bible as ‘Ae source? 2. What 
book treats of church government with Scripture 
evidence for each system ? L. M. 

1. Gaussen’s “ Theopneusty” is a book of this 
sort ; any book which inculcates the theory of verbal 
inspiration is such a book. 2. You will have to go 
to dooks rather than a doo04 for this. Roman, Angli- 
can, Presbyterian, Congregational books, presenting 
the Scripture evidence for their competing claims, 
are hardly what we think you want. Read Dr. 
Shields’s “ United Church in the United States”’ 
for what is best in present-day thought upon this 
subject. 


What books would you recommend a class study- 
ing peeeent cap conditions of life and practical 
sociology to use as a basis of their work, and what 
works or reports would it be wise for them to use in 
connection E.S. W. 


It depends somewhat on the class, their maturity 
of age, and their preparation. Among many other 
helpful books we name Dr. Abbott’s “ Christianity 
and Social Problems,” Professor Ely’s “ Socialism 
and Social Reform,” “The Labor Movement in 
America,” “ Problems of To-Day ;” also Dr. Spahr’s 
“ Present Distribution of Wealth.” 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar ba’ ng powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength.— Latest United States Government 
ood Re 


Rovat Baktnc Powper Co.. New York. 


Kindly mention a list of the best books illustrative 
of the International Lessons for Januarv to July, 
1897, or, if you prefer, have it cover the life, work, 
and teachings of the Apostle Paul. Books desired 
are those most helpful to a a pastor, who wishes 
to get at the vital truths enforced by the great 
Apostle, irrespective of any theological pre 
sions. PASTOR DILIGENT. 

“ The Spiritual Development of St. Paul,” by Dr. 
Matheson; “ St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity,” 
by Dr. Bruce; “St. Paul as Traveler and Roman 
Citizen,” by Dr. Ramsay; also Weitzsicker’s “ Ap- 
ostolic Age of the Christian Church.” 


l. What Article of the Constitution did the United 
States Supreme Court hold was contravened by t 
Income Tax law? 2. What were the names and pol- 
tics of the Judges composing the Court at that 
time? Ss. 

l. Article L., Section III., which requires “ direct ” 
taxes to be apportioned among the States according 
to their representation in the lower House of Con- 
gress. 2. Horace Gray, Henry B. Brown, George 
Shiras, Jr.. John M. Harlan, and David J. Brewer, 
Republicans; and Edward D. White, Howell E. 
Jackson, Stephen J. Field, and Melville W. Fuller, 
Democrats. 


When Mr. Beecher Sold 
Slaves in Plymouth Pulpit 3, 


The most marvelous scene ever witnessed 
in a church, when men and women 
almost lost themselves in hysterical ex- 
citement, and threw watches, rings 
and jewels on the platform and 
in the collection baskets. Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher describes 
the great event in the Christ- 
mas Ladies’ Home Journal, 
while DeThulstrup shows 
the actual scene in a 
realistic picture. 


One Dollar for One Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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THE RURAL NEW-YORKER is a National 
Weekly for the farmer, gardener and fruit- 
grower. It is 47 years old, and has long been 
recognized as the leading American authority 
on all the moreimportant questions appertain- 
ing tothe cultivation of economic and orna- 
mental plants, fertilizing problems, farm meth- 
ods, etc. The best writers in the country. It 
aimstoinstructevery member of the household. 
1 000 pages, 500 illustrations—ONE dollar a 

’ year. Trial subscription of five weeks 
for 10 cents. Specimen copies free. 

THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 
Pearl Street, New York City. 


A TIMELY BOOK 


Christianity and 
Social Problems 


By Lyman AssotTt, D.D., author of 
“ The Evolution of Christianity,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


“ We have not space to say all that is in our mind 
about this valuable and extremely interesting book, 
but we earnestly commend it to those of our thought- 
ful readers who, bewildered by the problems of the 
time, are seeking some solution which may satisfy 
their own minds and convince them that the prin- 
ciples which Christ laid down are the true founda- 
tions of all social order, and the only feasible solu- 
tions of those harassing problems which so many are 
vainly trying to solve by human devices and cun- 
ningly devised systems.”—Pacific Churchman. 


“In this work the author gives us light where light 
is needed. He also gives us lightning where light- 
ning is needed. Few books give us more light on the 
right interpretation of Scripture language and Pales- 
tinian customs, and their right and practical appli- 
cation to nineteenth-century civilization.” —Chicago 
Evening Post. 

ug 


“ We heartily commend the volume to all thought- 
ful readers.” —Christian Intelligencer, New York. 


“ One of the most timely, thoughtful, and helpful 
books of the year.” —Northern Christian Advocate. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Quarterlies 


For all departments easily take first { 
place wherever introduced, The { 
Home Department Quarterly 4 


is new and completely fills the require- 
ments. Send for Samples. 


W. A. WILDE & CO.., Boston. 


BIBLE STUDY UNION LESSONS 


FOR 1897. 


THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (or BLAKESLEE) LESSONS and the 
International Lessons for 1897 are both on the Acts and Epistles. 


The imperative and growing demand for better methods of Bible Study, and the 
success of ourlessons, have led us to prepare two Néw Courses for 1897, viz. :— 


A Most Attractive _ An Excéedingly Interesting 
Biographical Course: Bible Class Course: 
THE THREE GREAT APOSTLES,} | APOSTOLIC TEACHINGS. 
ries of t Topics f 
PETER, PAUL, and JOHN. — —— 

Published in three Grades—Junior, Intermediate, Based on the same Scripture as the Course on The 
and Progressive—with a Manual, making a Uniform | Three Great Apostles, and used in harmony with 
Lesson for the Main School. it. Published in the Senior Grade, with a Manual. 


WEEKLY NOTES on these Lessons will appear in The Evangelist and Chris- 
tian Work, of New York, The Watchman, of Boston, and other papers 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


Are you satisfied to allow your school to study this portion of Scri 
ture in the same old way that they have many times before, or will you 
secure for them the far greater help and inspiration that will surely 
result from using these new Lessons ? | 


For Free Specimen Lessons, etc. , address, 
THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 21 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS 


Hon. Wm. L. Wilson 


is the supreme authority over one-third 
of all the post-offices in the world. In 


The Youth's 


For 1897 he will tell how the seventy American post-offices of Washington’s 
time have increased to seventy thousand. The history of our postal service 
is full of entertaining incidents and inspiring facts, and both will be found 
in the Postmaster-General’s article on 


Early Days of the Post-Office. 


Two other members of the President’s Cabinet will contribute to THE 
COMPANION during 1897. Hon. Judson Harmon will describe ‘‘ What the 
Attorney-General Does,’’ and Hon. H. A. Herbert, Secretary of the Navy, 
will write on ** Building a War-Ship.”’ 


One of the most beautiful CALENDARS issued this year 
will be given to each New Subscriber to The Companion. 


It is made up of Four Charming Pictures in color, beautifully executed. 
Its size is 10 by 24 inches. ‘ The subjects are delightfully attractive. This 
Calendar is published exclusively by THE YouTH’s COMPANION and could 
not be sold in Ast Stores for less than One Dollar. 


Subscription Price of The Companion, $1.75 a Year. 


) New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it at once ; 
Color 4 with name and address and $1.75 will receive: ; 
PREE from the 
‘ Calendar > PREE — Christmas, New Year's and Easter Double Numbers: 
) FREE—Our Artistic 4-Page Calendar for 1897, a beautifully 
‘ & colored souvenir. The most c gift of its kind Tue 7 
FREE Companion has ever offered ; 
c . . And The Companion 52 Weeks, a full year, to Jan. 1, 1898. } 


‘¢A HANDFUL OF DIRT 
MAY BE.A 
HOUSEFUL OF 


SAPOLIO 


CLEAN HOUSE WITH 
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A Family Paper 


THE 
LIVING AGE. 
— Founded by E. Littell in 1844, 
A Weekly Magazine 

..o¢.. FOREIGN 
PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


Giving yearly 3,500 double 
column octavo pages of mat- 
ter (making four large vol- 
umes) unequalled in quality 
and quantity. 


Every Saturday 


ARTICLES OF STANDARD AND POPULAR INTEREST 


THE LIVING AGE embraces the produc- 
tions of The Ablest Living Writers in all de- 

rtments of Literature, including Fiction and 

oetry, Art, Science and Politics, History, Bi- 
ography and Discovery; giving an amount of 
reading t roached by any other periodical in 
the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day. 

To still further enhance its value and a 
extend its scope and increase its usefulness, 
publishers have arranged for the addition of 


Several NEW FEATURES for 1897 
THESE INCLUDE 


rst. The publication of occasional TRANSLA- 
TIONS of noteworthy articles from the 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH AND 
ITALIAN REVIEWS and MAGAZINES 
ad. Theaddition ofa 
MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT 
containing three departments, viz. 


READINGS FROM 
, AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 
A LIST OF BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The number for Nov. l4th, No. 2732, contains 
the opening chapters of a 


New Serial Story by Ivan Tourgenieff, 
translated especially for THE LIVING AGE. 

The same isshe contains articles by 
Gladstone, Castelar, Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
and other eminent writers; 
Translations from the French and Spanish, 
with Essays and Reviews from the latest British 
periodicals. 

Also a Thirty-twe Page Supplement as de- 
scribed above. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of 
Postage. Single numbers 15 cts. 

TO NEW SUBSGRIBERS for the year 1897, 
remitting before Jan.1,the weekly numbers of 
1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions 
will be sent gratis. 

The Best Home and Foreign Literature at Club Prices, 

For $7.75 the LIVING AGE and LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


For $8.50 Tue Livinc AGE and Harper’ s Monthly; 
or for $9 00 Tne Livinc AGE and Century; or for 
$8.70 Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Bazaar or Har- 
per’s Weekly; or for $8.60 Tue Livine Ace and any 
$3.00 Magazine. 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. 0, Box 5206, Boston, 


Christmas Music 


HAIL THE KING!—A newservice ot and 


Song by Rev. Rosert Lowry. 5 cen 


Christmas Annual No. 27—Seven new, bright 
rols by favorite composers. 4 cents. 


Recitations for Christmas Time, No. 7—Eight 
pages admirable selections. 4 cents. 


The Capture of Santa Claus—Dr. W. H. Doaner’s 
recent Christmas Cantata. 30 cents. 


Christmas Chimes for Little Voices—A very pop- 
ular service by Mrs. W. F Crarrts and H. P. Marin. 
indergarten features a special attraction. 6 cts. 


Send 30c. for a copy of Sacred Songs No. 1 
By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 76 East 9th St., New York 


A Daily Thought 
for 
A Daily Endeavor 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, 1.25 
A new and beautiful year-book for Christian 
Endeavorers. Its motif is,“ Build thee more 
stately mansions, O my soul!” Mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
5 East 16th Street, New York 


Scribner's New Illustrated Books 
Suitable for Holiday Gifis 
The Last{Quarter Century in the United States 


With 350 
handsome Illustrations, 
including Portraits, 
great Historical Scenes, 
etc., etc. 


1870-1895. By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, President of Brown 
University. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 

President Andrews’s work is absolutely unique. Never be- 
fore have the many history-making everts of this period been 
gathered together in an historical narrative by a competent 
hand. Since its publication in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE the 
History has been thoroughly revised and increased in size 
almost one-half, with 100 additional illustrations. 

“ President Andrews has undertaken a stupendous task, and has 
executed it with a fullness of knowledge and a grasp of events that 
are admirable."’"— Boston Beacon. 


France, Under Louis XIV. 


With 22 
Photogravures and 
500 other 
Illustrations. 


With 24 
full-page Illustrations 
by A. B. Frost, 
Howard Pyle, W. T. 
Smedley, C.S.Reinhart, 


(Le Grande Siécle.) Translated from the French of EMILE 
BouRGEO Imperial 8vo, b®autifully bound, $1*.00. 

An altogether notable work, based upon the writings of 
Voltaire, Saint Simon, Madame de Sévigné, La Bruyére, and 
Princess Palatine, etc., etc. It is distinguished alike for the 
historical value of its contents, the interest and charm of its 
style, and for the richness and protuseness of its illustrative 
material, which has been drawn from every source, public and 
private. 


In Ole Virginia 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 12mo, $2.50. 


This handsome volume contains Mr. Page’s famous stories 
of Southern life—* Marse Chan,” “ Meh Lady,” “ Polly,” 
“ Unc’ Edinburg,” “ Ole Stracted,” and“ No Haid Pawn ”— 
with many beautiful illustrations by artists selected in each 
case for their peculiar fitness to treat the stories assigned 
them. The illust:ations are as notable for the exquisitely 
sympathetic manner in which they reflect the spirit of the 
text as for their charming artistic qualities. 


The Edge of the Orient 


With 130 Illustrations, 
chiefly from 
Photographs by the’ 
Author. 


With nearly 
150 Illustrations from 
Original Drawings 
by the — 


By ROBERT HOWARD RUSSELL. 1|2mo, $2.00. 


“ An enthusiastic story of some most interesting journey- 
ings. It is a graceful, light-hearted production, approaching 
at times the buoyancy and humor of even the tourist work of 
Mark Twain, and yet giving with great earnestness and good 
faith the traditions, myths. and customs of all the people 
between its sunny covers.”—Chicago /nter Ocean. 


My Village 


By E. Boyp 12mo, $2.00. 

“ Few volumes of the season have surpassed this in quiet 
charm. Mr. Smith gives a picture of the French peasant and 
provincial life full of color, keen characterization, and nice 
study of manners, customs, and men.” — 7 Outlook. 


The Sprightly Romance of Marsac 


Fully Illustrated by 
Gustave Verbeek 


By MoLLIE ELLIOT SEAWELL. 12mo, $1.25. 


“ Marsac, the hero of this remarkably bright sketch, is a 
genius. When we are first introduced to him, he and his 
friend Fontaine are living in poverty in the Latin quarter of 
Paris. From this condition Marsac rescues them by an un- 
paralleled display of genius. It is a book to drive away the 
blues. The illustrations are more than good.”—Soston Ad- 
vertiser. 


Love in Old Cloathes 


With full-page 
Illustrations by 
A. Castaigne, 
W. T. Smedley, and 
Orson Lowell. 


Illustrated by 
C. D. Gibson, 
A. B. Frost, 
F. T. Richards, and the 
Author. 


By H.C. BUNNER. I2mo, $1.5. 

“ The stories have just the qualities of simple, genuine 
pathos and humor which bring constant and unwearied pleas- 
ure. It is this simplicity which gave Mr. Bunner’s genius its 
peculiar manly and direct appeal. He moves us by every-day 
emotions, every-day incidents, and one admires equally the 
childlikeness and the artistic beauty of his methods.”—PAi/a- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


That First Affair 


And Other Sketches. By J. A. MITCHELL. I2mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Mitchell’s gift as a story-teller lies in the direction of 
fancy and satire, mingled with delicate sentiment. The five 
stories in the volume are different in motive, but of equally 
surprising workmanship: and they will increase the wide 
reputation as a writer of fiction gained for him by “ Amos 
Judd.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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MR. BARRIE’S GREAT NEW NOVEL 


Sentimental Tommy 


The Story of his Boyhood. By JAMES M. BARRIE. 
With 11 full-page Illustrations by William 
Hatherell. 12mo, $1.50. 


“ Those who know a piece of life when they find it, and who care for the 
ultimate charm of a bit of pure literature, will read and re-read Mr. Barrie’s 


‘The Beautiful masterpiece.”—Hamilton W. Madie. 


“Mr. Barrie’s new contribution “ The character of Tommy is so 
Christmas Number y 
f 


to the annals of Thrums comprises | fascinating, so touching, and so true 
some of his finest imaginings of | that all the other noble work in the 


: ST. NICHO! A S human life and ironical destiny, and | book serves but as a background 


some of the most charming studies | for the luminous central figure. In 


| iS now f eady. | of boy nature and girl nature to be | ‘Sentimental Tommy’ Mr. Barrie has 
. * found in English fiction,”—-London | written one of the books of the year. 
| “ Christmas in Bethlehem,” Daily Chronicle. As a picce of true art it is unsur- 
| richly illustrated. passed."—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
A Poem by Mary Mapes Dodge. | 
A Boy I Knew,” MARGARET OGILVY. By her son, James M. 
y Laurence Fiutton. . . 
} «The Voyage of the Northern Light,” Barrie. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 
by J. T. Trowbridge. An affectionate sketch of Mr. Barrie’s mother, which is necessarily also 
A St. Nicholas Christmas Card. § a sketch of much of his own life and surroundings, as well as his work. 


: a CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Do not fail to buy this number on a - 
news-stand (25 cents), or send $3.00 , 

to the publishers and get Movemder 
serials) and a full year from December. 


Union New Books for Young People 


Half a Dozen Girls. By ANNA CHAPIN Ray, author of “ Half a Dozen Boys.” 
18 illustrations by FRANK T. MERRILL. 8vo, $1.50. | 


For naturalness, piquancy, and at the same time genuine educational value, few books of the time 
compare with Miss Ray’s. 


Chilhowee Boys at College. By Saran E. Morrison. [Illustrated by 
FRANK T. MERRILL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Miss Morrison continues her Chilhowee series with a remarkable story, in which the horizon widens 
a nite ag OO boys leave the lovely Chilhowee Valley and go out to get their education. These books 
wi classics. 


Household Stories. From the collection of the BRoTHERS Grimm. Translated 
by Lucy CRANE. With colored frontispiece and illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 
(Children’s Favorite Classics.) 16mo, 342 pp., cloth, 75 cents; 8vo, $1.25. 


The present setting of these stories admirably suits them. Nothing more delightful for children 
could be found. 


A Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With 


colored frontispiece and eight illustrations by W. St. JouN Harper. (Children’s 
Favorite Classics.) 233 pp., l6mo, 75 cents; 8vo, $1.25. 


The present edition is excellently illustrated, and bears the palm for convenience and beauty. 


A Short Cruise. By James Oris. 8vo, frontispiece, 50 cents. 


A story that will delight all lovers of the sea. Indeed, the mere stat t that it i 
“ How Tommy Saved the Barn” will commend it to a large circle of ele at it is by the author of 


ATake notice to-day. This ad. will not appear again) 


$150 |FREE! FREE! 
GOLD! Women 


o can form the greatest number of words from the 
‘letters in INDUSTRIOUS? | You can make twenty or 
more words, we feel sure, and if you do you will receive a 
‘good reward. Do not use any letter more times than it 
appears in the word. Use no language except English. 

ords spelled alike, but with different meaning, can 
used but once. Use any dictionary. Plurals, pronouns, 
nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, adjectives, proper 
nouns allowed. Anything that is a legitimate word will 
be allowed. Work it out in this manner: In, into, indus- 
‘trious, no, not, nut, nuts, dust, dusts, us, Sit, sits, etc. 
Use these words in your list. The publisher of Woman’s 
WorLD AND JENNESS MILLER MonTHLY will pay $20.00 
in gold to the personable to make the dargest list of words 
from the letters in the word INDUSTRIOUS; $12.00 for 
the second largest; $1.00 for the third; $8.00 for the 
fourth ; $5.00 for the ten next largest, and $2.00 each for 
the twenty-five next largest lists. The above rewards are 
given free and without consideration for the purpose of 
attracting attention to our handsome woman’s magazine, 
twenty-four peges, long columns, finely illus- 
trated, and all onginal matter, long and short stories by 
the best authors; price $1.00 per year. It is necessary for 
you, to enter the contest, to send 12 two-cent stamps for a 
three months’ trial sqpecrigtee with your list of words, 
and every person sending the 24 cents and a list of twenty 
words or more is guaranteed an extra present by return 


Dick. A story for boys and girls. By ANNA CHAPIN Ray. 8vo. Illustrated by 
FRANK T. MERRILL. $1.25. 


It is perhaps the most humorous book that Miss Ray has ever written. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 


mail (in addition to the magazine), of a 200-page book, THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston 


** Doris’ Fortune,” by Florence Warden.a love storyot |] @ sees 
intense interest. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case Or | @/Q//®/WAAAAAAAW0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000" 
your money refunded. Lists should be sent at once and 


not than Jan. 20. ane of suc- a 

cessful contestants will be printed in february issue,puD- | 
lished in January. Our publication has been established A ROC comes under |i, 
nine years. We refer you to any mercantile agency for our ' the head of ™* te delicious drink in- 35 
standing. Make your list now. Address J.H PLUMMER, NATURAL HISTORY Q stantly madefrom 
Publisher, 905 Temple Court Building, New York City. Send two cent stamp Q Q - 
for Best List of Books d WHITMAN’S 

Dirds, Fishes and all x LA 

kinds of nature study Q CHOCO TE. 
Headquarters for all Perfect in flavor and re’ 
= Natural History Books.  qualit . Pot up ip 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 18 Areh St., Boston, Mass. 25 pound and half-pound 
4 tins. re! 
Stephen F. Whitman 4 
x 
Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia. () 


Is a bad thing, like a cataract on the eye. If you do = 


not understand what Socialism is, it would be well to 
inform yourself. Read the AMERICAN FABIAN. DE 4540 Ne ISE 
50 centsa year. 973 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Bend to F, Hiscox 858 Bway, N. ¥., for Book aad Proets 


| 

~ 
/// 
> 
if | 
Wait 
| 
| 
real live snow storm on the stage! Noentertainment | 
: complete without one. Price $1.50, by mail 25c.extra. 
F Send for catalogue of Brick Boxes; Bnck Paper San- 
ta Claus Wigs and Beards, Window Scene “Win- R 
ter,”” Cardboard Decorating BeDs and Stars, etc. 
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CHRISTMAS, 1896 


A splendid assortment of new 
and fashionable 


French and English 
DRESS GOODS 


cut in full dress patterns for 
presents, and marked from 


$3 upwards. 


‘ 


> 


‘ 
‘ 
> 
‘ 
‘ 


coat made of Black Satine and 
+ lined with Outing Flannel. It is 
‘umbrella’? shaped and has a wide, 
stiff ruffle. An exceptionally low 
+ priced garment at this figure— 


23 | 
‘ 


$ Wewill mail the garment to any | 


address, and pay the postage, upon 
receipt of above amount. oney |; 
refunded, if desired. 


 Strawbridge & Clothier 


Philadelphia 


rrr? 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


Assimilative MEMORY System 


e last, most complete and perfect edition 
Mind-Wandering Cured. Speaking Without Notes. 
pandsomely bound, with portrait and autograph. 
Price $2.50. Prospectus with opinions of Educa- 
tors, Scientific, essional, and Business Men 
allover the world FREE. Address A. LOIS ETTE, 
437 Fifth Ave., Net sold elsewhere. 


A Family Paper 1057 
Limited to 


HURRY UP « December 31 


A Most Sensible Gift for Your Family or Friends 


For Use in Your Home or Office, or to Assist the Children in their Studies, no other- 
Reference Book in the World Compares with the New 


AMERICAN STANDARD 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


a Day 
Edition of November 1, 1896. The finished work of more than 100 of the world’s greatest scholars, edu- 
cators, scientists, and specialists, condensed for the use of busy people. 


The cut on the left 
shows sample vol- 
umes of the hand- 
some 


Cloth Style ed 


which shall beyours 
for 7 monthly y- ati 


$5 Cash with Order. 


The cut on the right 
shows sample vol- 
umes of the elegant 


Half-Russia Style 


which shall be yours 
for 9 monthly pay- 
ments of $1 each or 


$7 Cash with Order. 


wars 


A SUPERB REFERENCE LIBRARY 


covering the entire range of human knowiedge, invention, and discovery up to the present day. including the Arts ,. 

lences, History, Biography, Philosophy, Astronomy, eteorology. ion, 
a Exploration, Botany. Agricultare, Commerce, Finance, logy, Ethnology, Physi- 
ology, emistry, Electricity, Law, Medicine, Theology, Statistics, etc. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


The new American Standard Encyclo ja is brought right down to the date of its issue, and contains - 
hundreds of articles on subjects on which all the older reference works are necessarily silent. It is also a superior 
Pronouncing Dictionary, giving all words in general use, carefully defined. Its contents embody a Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, a Gazetteer of the World, a Glossary of Technical Terms, late Census Reports, an Atlas of the whole 
Globe, and a rich storehouse of general, practical, up-to-date information—scientific, historical, military, sociai, an 
civil—all arranged and classified in convenient form for ready reference. 


IT IS THE VERY LATEST OF ALL REFERENCE WORKS. These are some of the live topics 
that are treated with 18% accuracy and freshness, viz.: Argon, X-rays, Atlanta Expesition, Li Hung 
Chang. Nansen’s and Peary'’s Arctic Explorations, Horseless ¢arriage Air Ships, Color Pho- 
en hy, Free Silver, Electrical Science, Acetylene, Prof. Roentgen, skiagraphy, ete. On these 
and a thousand other pupertant topics of to-day the older books say nothing or are years behind the age. This great 
new work is an absolate necessity to all who want to keep abreast of the times. 

IT IS MAGNIFICENTLY LUSTRATED THROUGHOUT with beautiful colored maps of every 
country on the globe, superb charts bearing upon anatomy, mineralogy, entomology, zodlogy, fossils, electrical science, 
ordnance, etc., des countless wooden engravings that graphically illustrate the usands of subjects. 


OUR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER FOR INTRODUCTION 


As a means of quickly introducing and popularizing this peerless home reference library, we have decided to dis- 
tribute a few advance sets in each community, regardless of cost and purely as an advertising  pescess. We 
know that every set so placed will prove an advertisement of the greatest power, and lead to hundreds of sales at 
paying prices. Comparison with any and all other reference works will quickly demonstrate the immeasurable 
superiority of our grand new work. s distribution will occur during December ont; On January | prices will 
be advanced to regular rates—@19.00 to @31 a set. We reserve the nght to withdraw this offer at any time without 
notice, in which case money will be returned withovt cost to sender. 


W e Send $1.00 to American Newspaper Syndicate (address below) and 
e the entire set will be forwarded. Subsequent payments to be made 
as follows: Oncloth style, $1.00 a month for 6 months; on Half- 
Russia style. $1.00 a month for 8 months. When ordering be sure to state style of binding wanted (we recommend 
the Half-Russia). with full shipping directions. Al] transportation charges to be paid by purchaser. Books guar-. 
anteed as represented or first payment refunded if set is returned within ten days. e refer 
to any powsparer or bank in Philadelphia. 
SPECIAL TO CASH BUYERS: If cash in full be sent with order, prices will be @5.00 for cloth style, 
$7.00 tor Half-Russia, until Dec. 24 only. Book of Specimen Pages mailed free upon request. 
We are the sole publishers of the new American Standard Encycl a. and 
CAUTION ! can assume no responsibility for any orders except those sent directly to us. ware . 
ceoeer Suattationes advertised at higher prices. See that our name, and mo other, is at the bottom 
of each title-page. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 8th & Locust Sts., Philadelphia 


$] LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN $| 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Constraction—Always Ready— 
Never blots—No better working pen made—A regular 82.50 pen. — 


To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for $1.00. Your money back—//youwant #. Agents Wanteda 
LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM 5, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Yours for 
Cents 
_AMER AN AMER 
Droadovay HK 19th ENCYCLOPED — 
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November Necrology 


November 4. Alonzo H. Quint. Bor 1828. 
See page 873. 

November 8. Henry A. Mott. Born 1852. 
See page 920. 

November 10. Napoleon Sarony. Born 1821. 
See page 920. 


November 19. Prince Otto of Stolberg Wer- 
nigerode. Born 1837. Late Governor- 
General of Hanover, President of the 
Upper Chamber in the Prussian Parlia- 
ment, and Ambassador to Vienna. 

Ncvember 20. Isaac Henry Tuttle. Born 
1811. Rector emeritus of St. Luke’s 
Church, New York City. 

November 20. Noél Parfait. Born 1814. A 
French statesman and author. 

November 19. Mary Frances Scott-Siddons. 
Born 1848. See page 1061. 


November 21. Sir Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son. Born 1828. See page 1061. 

November 22. George W. G. Ferris. See 
page 1061. 

November 23. ItaloCampanini. Born 1846. 
See page 1061. 

November 24. The Rev. Dr. Morris D’C. 


Crawford. Bom1819. See page 1045. 

November 26. Coventry Patmore. Born 1823. 
See page 1032. 

November 26. Sir Frederick Napier Broome. 
Born 1842. Governor of Trinidad. 

November 26. Francois Victor Emmanuel 
Arago. Born 1812. A celebrated French 
advocate and statesman. 

November 27. Benjamin Apthorp Gould. 
Born 1824. A distinguished astronomer. 

November 29. John Scott. Born 1824. United 

was, tates Senator from Pennsylvania, 1863- 

November30. William Steinway. Born 1836. 
Head of the firm of Steinway & Sons. A 
public-spirited citizen of New York City. 


Stimulates Digestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It acts directiy on the food, thus assisting the stomach, 
.and also stimulates the secretion of the digestive fluids, 
putting the stomach in an active, healthy condition. 


= 
= 
= 


2. 


out of the mzal-tub, and never 


putting in, soon comes to the : 
* bottom.”—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Takes longer to reach the bottom ? 


of a barrel of Franklin Mills 


FINE FLOUR of the 
ENTIRE WHEAT» 


As ground by the Franklin Mills 


because it nourishes as it goes, 
and being rich in brain, bone, 
nerve and muscle making sub- 
stances of the entire wheat, less 
of it is required. It is a little off 
white—that’s where the richness 
lies, in its tint. 


If your —_ does not keep it 
send us his name with your order 
—we will see that you are supplied. 
See that the Flour ordered bears 
our label ; avoid substitutes. 
MADE ONLY BY THE... 


INDIAN~ 


NAVAJ 0 BLANKETS 


for Rugs or Hangings. 
Artistic Xmas presents. $3.50 
and up. Send for circular. 


Herbert A. Coffeen, Box 217, Sheridan, Wyo. 


The Standard of 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mochanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


ALL 


SIMPLICITY— 


so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won't 
get out of order. 


SPEED — 


so that it will do the 
most work with the 
least effort. 


THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN ... 


STABILITY— 


so that it will wear 
the longest with the 
least repairs. 


STYLE— 


so that it will be 
an ornament to the 
home, 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 
a 


all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS. 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, From factory < 
CASE CONTAINS . 


Both if at retail 


The 


to family. 


If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Hither Premium is worth . 


You get the Premium poth > (), 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Butfalo, N. Y. 


$10.00 
$20.00 


Our offer explained more fully in The Outlook, Nov. 2ist and 28th. 


New York Observer says: We unhesitatingly recommend the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. 
cern makes large promises and fulfills them in a large way. 


ordinary value will be received. 


This con- 
No one need hesitate to send money to them. Extra- 


From 7he Evangelist, New York: We are personally acquainted with Mr. Larkin of the Soap. Manufacturing 


Company of Buffalo; have visited their factory ; have purc 


and used their soaps and received the premiums 


offered, and we know that they are full value. The only wonder is that they are able to give so much for so little 


money. The Company are perfectly reliable. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, N. Y. 
SPECIAL LECTURES 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


The “ee lecture of the course (of ten) will be given 
by the v. GEORGE DANA B ARDMAN, 
-D., of Philadelphia, Pa., in the Adams Chapel, Friday 
Dec. th. at 12 mM. Subject, Worship in Non. Liturgical 
urches. 


” PISO’S CURE FOR 
SURES WHERE AL 


AIL 
i Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists 


“CONSUMPTION 


House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA, AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


| 
& 
\g 
C 
| 
| A ) 
e V or LJ@S 
"hy 
i = 3 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. | | 
| 12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powéer, Shaviey Soap. 
* 
: | 
Franklin Mls Coy Lockport, N.Y. | | 
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The best lamp - chimney 
word in the world is “ Mac- 
beth,” whether English or 
French or Flemish or Dutch. 

But get the shape that is 
made for your lamp, “ pearl 
top” or “pearl glass.”” Let 
us send you the Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


‘Show them pictures. 


To make an interesting service for 
the children show them pictures. 

We have an end- 
less variety of slides 
illustrative of Bible 
tales, for use with 
our Magic Lanterns. 


Special Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free literature. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beckman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon ontfitters in the world, 


BRANCHES — Boston: 36 Bromfield St. CHICAGO: 196 
La Salle St KANSAS City = ): 515 East Mth St. Minne 
APOLIS: 23 Washington Ave. So. CHATTANOOG): 708 Market. 


Do you wish to 


Dress Stylishly ? 


Most ladies would pre- 
ferto do so were it not 
for the cost; but think of 
a Stylish Costume, of 
excellent materials and 
well made, for $7; or a 
Jaunty Cape for $3; or 
anobby jacket for $3.50; 
and then remember that 
évery garment is made to 
order by our own system 
— the system that always 
fits you—and we pay 
express charges. We 
make finer garmentsalso. 

Our Catalogue is ab- 
solutely free to you, and 
if you show this an- 
nouncement to one of 
\ your friends and get her 
to write to us also, we 

will send both of you, in 

addition to the Catalogue, 
a particularly choice collection of samples of the suitings 
and cloakings from which we make our garments, You 
may select any style from our Catalogue, and we will 
make it to order for you from any of our materials. 

Write to-day — you will get Catalogue and samples 
by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
4s2andi54 West 23rd Street, New York. 


FIVE TINES 


as much silver on 
Sterling Silver Inlaid 


Spoons and Forks as on Standard 
Plate. 


Guaranteed 25 years in family use. 


See that the trade-mark is on each 
article. 


E. STERLING INLAID FE. 
For sale by all Jewelers. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Salesroom,2 Maiden Lane, second 
@oor from Broadway. 


Books Received 


For week ending November 20 


C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
Matthew, James E. The Literature of Music. $1.25. 
THE CALVERT CO., SEATTLE 
Higginson. Ella. The Flower That Grew in the 

and Other Stories. $1.25. 
THE CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION, 
NEW YORK 
2 Josephine. Love Stronger than Death. 


BENRY T. COATES & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Fireside Stories Old and New. Collected by Henry 
T. Coates. 3 Vols. 
DODD, & CO., NEW Y 
Hare Rea jJ. C. The Story of My Life. 2 


Biré Edmond. The Diary of a Citizen of Paris 
During “ The Terror.” Translated by John De 
Villiers 2 Vols. $7.50. 

Nicoll, W. Robertson. When the Worst Comes to 
the Worst. 50 cts. 

Lyall, Davie. The Land o’ the Leal. 9. 

ATON & MAINS, NEW YOR 
en cts ‘A J. F.. D.D. The World. for Christ. 


. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK 
Allen, Grant. The Desire of the Eyes, and Other 
Stories. $1.25. 
Knight, George. Dust inthe Balance. $1.25. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., NEW YORK 
Uncle Sam’s Letters on Phrenology. Revised by 
Nelson Lape 

& CO., BOSTON 

Goold, Charles 3. “rales from 
HARPER & BROS., NEW 

Davis, M. E. M. ,“" Elephant’s Track “and Other 


Bigelow, John. “The Mystery of Sleep. $1.50. 

Twain, Mark. Tom oy Abroad, Lom Sawyer, 
Detective, and Other Stories. $1.7 

ames. Naval Actions of the War of 1812. 


$4. 
L. HASTINGS, BOSTO 
Stebbins, Rufus P., D.D A Study a the Penta- 
_— for Popular Reading. 40 cts. 
ENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YO 
Bolles, Albert S. The Elements of 
aw 

GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Blanchard, Amy E. Life’s Little Actions. 35 cts. 
Blanchard, amy E. As Others See Us. 35 cts. 
Blanchard, Amy E. a Stand. $1. 25. 
Frskine, C Charles. Twenty Years Before the Mast. 


Potts, Martha A. The Pursuit of Happiness Cal- 
endar, 1897. Selected from the Writings of Dr. 
G. Brinton. $1.2 
THE KENYON ee DES MOINES 
Aylesworth, O. Song and 
E & SHEPARD, BOSTO 
Ingalls, Herbert. The Columbian Prize Charades. 


Optic, Oliver. Four Young Explorers. a = 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YO 

Upton, Bertha. The Golliwogg’s Bicycle Club. Pic- 
tures by Florence K. Upton. § 

Formby, Rev. C. W. Education and Modern Sec- 
ularism. $l. 

Moon, George Washington. Elijah the Prophet and 
Other Sacred Poems. % cts. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YO 

Boswell, James. Life of ohason. Edited by Au- 
gustine Birrell. 6 Vo 

Browning, Robert. Poetical ae 2 Vols. (Globe 
Edition.) $3.50. 

A Book of Old English Ballads. With Introduction 
by Hamilton W. Mabie. Drawings by George 
Wharton Edwards. $2. 

Shakespeare, William. The Sonnets. (Temple Edi- 
tion.) 45 cts. 

Thackeray, W.M. The of Henry Esmond, 
Esq. Illustrated by T. H. Robinson. $2. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley. The School for Scan- 
dal and The Rivals. Ilustrated by E. J. Sulli- 
van. 

Marryat, Eaptain The Phantom Ship. $1.50. 

C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
—_ > Emily Huntington. From Avalon and Other 
$1. 
EMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Hillis, ‘Newell D. A Man’s Value to Society. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 

J. H. The Prince of the House of 

avi 

Ingraham, Rev. J. H. The Throne of D vid. §2. 

Ingraham, Rev. J. H. The Pillar of Fire. $2. 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert. An Autobio $3. 
1#58) and a Memoir by, his be 

Collins, Mabel. The 

Balzac, Honoré de. Juan. Kath- 
arine P. 1.50 

NEW YOR 
om re Frank. Folk "Songs ond Part Songs. 


. J. SHUEY, DAYTON, O 
Fisher, Mrs. ™. A. Haynie. Max and Zan and Nic- 
odemus. 75 cts. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON 
Twombly, Alexander S. The Masterpieces of Mi- 
chelangelo and Milton. 
STAR PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
Phillips, W.S. Tetem Tales. 50. 
THE STUDENT PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD 
way, Th heodore S. Forty Dollars and the Boots. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, BOSTON 
Noble ae Edited by Cl.arles Sumner Nicker- 
son. 


Feed Them Properly 


and carefully ; reduce the painfully large percentage 
of infant mortality. Take no chances aad oe ake no 
experiments in this very important matter. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has 
saved thousands of little lives. 


The 
STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it om your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


Needs no disguise, 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it“is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 


Give this new Oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oi] and see 
that the bottle --a Sat, oval one -- bears Gur name as 
Notice the date in perforated letters at bottom of the 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


«Campaigning with 
Grant,” the great 
series of articles by 
Gen. Horace Porter. 


Campaigning with 
Washington, in Dr. 
Weir Mitchell's nov- 
el of the Revolution. 


q 


7 
=x 
The 
Number 
of 
NTO 
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The Business World 


Last week’s stock mar- 
The Financial World ket was greatly dis- 

turbed, first of all by 
the manipulative methods employed for the 
purpose of covering short contracts, or of 
making a lower basis of values. The market 
was hardly less disturbed, however, by a num- 
ber of rumors, which may or may not have a 
basis in fact. The Cuban scare was carefully 
fostered until it became a matter of belief with 
many that President Cleveland was on the 
point of doing something which must involve 
us in a war with Spain. This suggestion was 
emphasized by the remembrance that it is only 
a little less than a year since when, without 
any warning, the President’s Venezuelan proc- 
lamation appeared. Neither was there diff- 
culty in making people believe that the coming 
session of Congress must be productive of 
unsettling legislation. A third rumor was 
that of the disruption of the Joint Traffic 
Association. The effect of all these methods 
and stories on the market was noted in a 
decided fall in the average of the stock list. 
The money market has seen a continued 
easing of rates. Money on call has been 
loaned at 2 to 3 per cent. for bankers’ bal- 
ances. Time money may be had at 3% per 
cent. for sixty days, and large amounts have 
been so placed. Commercial paper has grown 
in supply, but the demand far outstrips any 
supply yet attained. Quotations are 4 to 4% 
per cent. for sixty to ninety day indorsed bills 
receivable. Foreign exchange has witnessed 
a further advance, the logical result of the 
buying of much long sterling for investment, 
the ease of money facilitating borrowing on 
it. The exchange is supposed to profit by the 
increased rates which ordinarily rule here 
during December and January. The Bank of 
England minimum rate of discount remains 


.unchanged at 4 percent. The net gold in our 


Treasury has risen to about $130,000,000. 
Last week’s statement of the New York City 
banks showed an increase in deposits of over 
$14,000,000, in loans of — $9,000,000, in 
specie and legal-tender holdings of about 
$5,500,000, and in the surplus reserve of 
$2,000,000. 


The most important 
The Commercial World feature of last week’s 

commercial world was 
the rise in wheat to the highest prices of the 
year. In New York City No. 2 red, the 
standard grade, sold at 994 cents per bushel, 
and December touched 9154. May wheat, in 
which speculation is largest, reached 90%. 
A Beerbohm statement has been issued, plac- 
ing the amount of wheat needed by importing 
countries at 460,000,000 bushels and the sur- 
plus which the exporting countries have to 
meet this requirement at 430,000,000 bushels. 
Our large exports from San Francisco and 
Tacoma continue,but our total exports of wheat 
and flour from both coasts do not amount to 
as much as last week, although far in excess 
of any corresponding week since 1892. Mean- 
while Western receipts are much behind last 
year’s at this period. Exports of merchandise 
continue to exceed imports. The gain in cot- 
ton shipments has been the most notable, 
amounting to almost three-fifths. In addition 
to the advance in the price of wheat there 
have been advances in corn, oats, cotton, wool, 
lead, tin, and lard.  Print-cloths, leather, 
sugar, coffee, and pork remain unchanged : 
flour, ‘petroleum, turpentine, and hides are 
lower. Quotations for Bessemer steel are 
unchanged, but billets for export have de- 
clined. Bessemer pig-iron is slightly lower, but 
nails have declined greatly since the collapse 
of the pool. Instead of $2.55 at Pittsburg, nails 


‘are now offered at $1.50. Another trust—that 


of the beam-makers—has also “ resulted in an 
explosion,” and there is a consequent fall in 
price for the product. The New York “ Trib- 
une” thinks that these events may materially 
increase the demand for finished products of 
iron, which has for some time been too small 
for comfort, because the prices demanded by 
the various trusts have been too high. 
A third trust—the Window Glass Association 
—also went to pieces last week, but is now 
being reconstructed. Nocommercial market, 


however, is attracting so much attention just 
now as is that in wool. Last week’s sales 
amounted to twice the quantity usually con- 
sumed by our mulls, and the speculation bids 
fair to continue. Despite this, manufactures 
of wool do not gain and can hardly gain while 
foreigners have several months in which to 
import woolens at existing rates of duty, the 
feeling in the trade being general that some 
new tariff will be enacted and that such a 
tariff will materially change present duties 
There were last week throughout the country 
(as reported by “ Bradstreet’s ”) 295 business 
failures, being 13 fewer than the previous 
week, 7 more than in the week one year ago, 
and 12 fewer than two years ago. 


Our National O Saturday of last week the 
Mousshonsing annual report of the Treasurer 

of the United States, Mr. 
Daniel N. Morgan, was published. From it 
we learn that, in the fiscal year ending June 
30 last, receipts from all sources were nearly 
$327,000,000, as against $313,000.000 for the 
fiscal year 1895. The expenditures were 
$352,000,000, compared with $356,000,000 last 
year. The deficiency for this year is. there- 
fore, $25,000,000, being $17,000,000 less than 
for the previous year. From the $262,000.000 
worth of bonds sold in 1894, 1895, and 1896 
the receipts were $294,000,000. Mr. Morgan 
Says: 

In ordinary times and under ordinary circum- 
stances there is a natural flow of gold toward the 
Treasury, which often is limited only by the capac- 
ity of the Treasury to carry the specie. The prod- 
uct of our mines finds its way to the mint, where it 
is paid for by checks, and these are presented at the 
counters of the Sub-Treasuries or through the 
Clearing-House in New York as currency obliga- 
tions. The result is an increase of the gold reserve 
and a diminution of the available balance of notes 
and silver certificates. Gold imported in the form 
of bullion or foreign coin takes usually the same 
course. 

Besides these two sources of ordinary gain to the 
gold reserve, there is another, in the direct exchange 
of paper currency for the coin, where the paper is 
preferred for its greater convenience. Fortunate 
indeed has it been for the Treasury that, even dur- 
ing the most critical periods through which the 
country has recently passed, these currents of inflow 
have not been altogether checked, and that where 
their volume has been materially diminished the 
loss has been partly made good by the assistance of 
financial institutions. In the fifteen months ending 
with September last the withdrawals of gold from 
the Treasury in redemption of United States notes 
and Treasury notes amounted to the immense sum 
of $192,972,205, while the net gains of gold from all 
sources attained a total of $98,138,902. 


At the close of the fiscal ¢ our outstanding 
public debt aggregated $1,769,000,000, as 
against $1,676,000,000 the year before. The 
composition and distribution of the monetary 
stock for the fiscal year is thus estimated 
(hundreds omitted for clearness) : 


During the past fiscal year,, 
Farm Exports according to Secretary Mor- 
ton’s report, the exports from 
our farms aggregated $570,000,000, an increase 
of $17,000,000 over the previous year. Never- 
theless, there was a falling off in the percent- 
age of agricultural products exported to the 
total exports, but this was due to the phenom- 
enal sale abroad of our manufactured goods. 
Of course our principal market is that of 
Great Britain and her colonies, absorbing 58 
per cent. of our exports. To this market,, 
with the addition of Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland, we send four-fifths of our 
entire output. Mr. Morton calls attention to 
the fact that the wages paid by us in the pro- 
duction of wheat and cotton are 50 to 100 per 
cent. higher than in the countries with which 
we compete, while the wages paid in manu- 
factures from metals are from 35 to 100 per 
cent. higher than the wages paid to workers 
in the same industries by other nations. 


An important feature of the 
recent European financial situ- 
ation has been the floating of 
the domestic Spanish loan, which was consider- 
ably over-subscribed. The amount authorized 
was 400,000,000 pesetas ($80,000,000). The 
Government thought it best to ask for only 
$50,000,000, reserving the remainder. The feel- 
ing in Madrid about the success of the loan is 
now more optimistic regarding the. Govern- 
ment’s ability to secure the huge foreign loan 
for which so many sacrifices have already been 
made. 


The Domestic 
Spanish Loan 


For IRRITATION OF THE THROAT caused by 
Cold or use of the voice, “Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” are exceedingly beneficial. 


**Four-Track Series” Etchings 

Eight beautiful etchings, representing scenery 
along the line of the New York Central, printed 
from steel plates on plate paper, 24x32 inches, are 
offered for sale at the office of George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York, at 50 cents each. Art lovers will appre- 
ciate this opportunity to secure at nominal cost pic- 
tures of high artistic merit, devoid of ay objection- 
able advertising feature, and suitable to hang on the 
wall of any room. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s- 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


HOLDERS of MORTGAGES 
OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 


vestment Company, and The New England Loan & 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING 
YOUR SECURITIES 


DAKIN & WALKER anderbilt Building 


In Treasury In 
and Mints. circulation. 
Gold $ 112,589,000 $454,905,000 
Gold bullion............ 32,102,v00 
Silver dollars........... 378.67 3,000 52,116,000 
Fractional silver coin... 15,767,000 
Silver bullion........... 120,933,000 1,032,000 
Total metallic...... $660,067 ,000 $ 568,258,000 
United States notes. . ..$122,431,000 $224,249,000 
Treasury notes of 1890.. 34,638,000 95.045, 
National bank notes.... 10,832,000 215,168,000 
Gold certificates........ 620,000 42,918,000 
Silver certificates....... 11,962,000 330,657 ,000 
Currency certificates... .. 320,000 31,890,000 
Total paper........ $ 180,803,000 $939,208,000 
Aggregate........... $840,871,000 $1,507,467,000 


The entire aggregate is over $2,348,000,000, as 
compared with more than $2,399,000,000 for 
1895. These figures show an apparent loss 
of over $50,000,000, but the Department offi- 
cers declare that at the present time the loss 
exists no longer. Before the last fiscal year 
closed many millions of gold went abroad, thus 
showing the unfavorable balance, but it is said 
that since the recent great inflow of gold all 
of this balance and more is now in the country. 
It is worthy of note that a larger amount of 
National bank notes were redeemed last year 
than during any like period in the last decade. 


OUT-OF-THE-WAY 


places all over the world have agents. 
who cash 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


+ ’ Good for Remitters and Travelers. 
Send for circular to 


Agency of 
THE U S. CHEQUE BANK, LD... 
Frederick W. Perry, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 


AS A FRIEND A LIFE ANNUITY 


has few equals. Does not desert one in adversity, but is 
steadfast during life; doubling the income of Elderly 
People. Send stx cents, in stamps, for Calendar, intro- 
ductory. B.G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, New York. 


MINES 
Send stamp for illustrated prospectus of the Santa Rosa 


Gold Mining Co., a beautiful work free. 
F. H. PETTINGELL, Colorado Springs, Colo- 


» 
Ms 
ia 
| 
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1 
g IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
| (Especially those holding securities negotiated by The 

: Solicitors’ Loan and Trust Company. The bom In- 

; ompany.) e have special facilities for the collectiom 
of Mortgages and for the care and sale of Real Estate. 
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Copyright, 1896, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly ogy | Paper, con- 
taining this week forty. pages. The subscrip- 
~— price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 

advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 

all subscriptions in the United States, Can 

and Mexico. For all other countries in the Posta 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.— When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


isconti ances.—|f a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft,Express-Order, or Money-Order, 
ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


About People 


—Prior to his invention of the Ferris Wheel, 
George W. G. Ferris, who has just died, was 
distinguished as a bridge engineer. His great 
wheel was built under his own supervision. 
Its capacity was 1,440 passengers. It made 
both fame and fortune for Mr. Ferris. 

— When the curtain went down at the Coates 
Opera-House, Kansas City, on the night of 
November 21, the oldest American or English 
actor, Mr. C. W. Couldock, left the stage for- 
ever, and ended his theatrical career. Mr. 
Couldock has been an actor for fifty-nine years. 
He is now nearly eighty-two years old. 

—Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare, in his recent 
book, tells a good story of Father Healy, who 
was breakfasting with Gladstone lately. Mr. 
Gladstone said to him: “Father Healy, I 
went into a church in Rome once, and was 
offered a plenary indulgence for fifty francs; 
on what principle does your Church grant 
such things ?” Father Healy replied: “ Well, 
Mr. Gladstone, I don’t want to go into theol- 
ogy with you, but all I can say is that if my 
Church offered you a plenary indulgence for 
fifty francs, she let you off very cheap.” 

—Governor-elect G. W. Atkinson, of West 
Virginia, is thus described in the Washington 
“ Post:” “*Wes’ Atkinson, as his friends 
call him, is one of the best-liked men of the 
Mountain State, of which he is a native. 
Born in the city of Charlestown forty-nine years 
ago, he passed his younger days in editing a 
newspaper and practicing law at the same 
time. When he forsook journalism entirely 
for the bar, he moved to Wheeling, where he 
built up a paying practice that was interrupted 
for a little while by his election to the Fifty- 
first Congress. Governor Atkinson had no 
desire for a continuation of his career as a 
Representative, and regards Congressional life 
as utterly without attraction. In person the 
new Governor is very tall and straight, with 
prominent features, long black hair, and dark 
eyes and dark mustache. His bearing is 
frank and cordial.” 

—The celebrated tenor, Italo Campanini, 
whose death has just occurred near Parma, 
[taly—the city of his birth—was “ discovered” 
during the Garibaldi campaign. He was then 
a common soldier, and had enlisted when only 
fourteen years old. When the discovery of 
his wonderful voice was made, he left the army 
and studied singing for two years at the Con- 
servatory of Parma, making his first appear- 
ance in the theater of his native town as the 
Notary in “La Sonnambula.” He had not 
much success, however, until 1869, when he 
went to Milan and placed himself under the 
tuition of the famous teacher, Francesco Lam- 
perti. After the characteristically thorough 
training from this master, Campanini appeared 
at La Scala in Milan, and was immediately 
pronounced by the critical audiences there to 
be one of the finest tenors of the age. His 
subsequent history is well known. He was 


especially remarkable for the immense scope 
of his repertory, including nearly eighty operas, 
the tenor réles of which he could sing at a few 
hours’ notice. 

—The death of Mary Frances Scott-Siddons 
recalls her many delightful Shakespearean 
readings. The great-granddaughter of Sarah 
Siddons was born in India in 1848, and was 
married to Ms Scott, an officer of the English 
navy, in 1864. Three years later she began 
giving readings in London, and soon after 
went on the stage, appearing as Rosalind in 
“As You Like It.” She then came to Amer- 
ica, gave some readings, and finally joined Mr. 
Daly’s company. It isan interesting fact that 
her first appearance under his management 
was also in the first Shakespearean production 
which he made in New York City. It was at 
the old New York Theater in Broadway, and 
the play was “Much Ado About Nothing.” 
At that time Mrs. Siddons had wonderful 
beauty. She appeared in other plays of 
Shakespeare, such as “ Twelfth Night” and 
“Macbeth,” but Rosalind was always her 
favorite part. 

—By the death of Sir Benjamin Ward Rich- 
ardson the world of medicine loses one of its 
most distinguished ornaments. Perhaps there 
have been in recent years few more famous 
English physicians and authors of hygienic 
works. Dr. Richardson’s special endeavors 
were in experimental researches on the poisons 
of contagious diseases. These researches 
resulted in the detection of a specially poison- 
ous product common to those poisons, to which 
he gave the name of Septine. Dr.‘ Richard- 
son also discovered the use of the ether spray 
for local abolition of pain in surgical opera- 
tions, and introduced methylene bichloride as 
a general anzsthetic. He was equally well 
known as the editor of the “ Journal of Public 
Health,” and afterward of the “ Social Science 
Review.” His many contributions to scien- 
tific periodicals were all in the line of exploit- 
ing the experimental method as a means of 
advancing the medical profession. Some of 
the subjects of these papers were especially 
interesting—the study of disease by synthesis ; 
the restoration of life after various forms of 
apparent death; the maintenance of life in 
factitious atmospheres; the investigation of 
the theory of a nervous atmosphere; the 
effects of electricity on animal life, and methods 
of killing animals without the infliction of 
pain. He invented the lethal chamber. He 
was also well known by his investigations of 
the effects of alcohol on the human system. 
Dr. Richardson has been the chief authority 
in England upon whom Prohibitionists have 
depended for scientific support. Of late he 
had become greatly interested in bicycling, 
and was the President of the English Society 
of Cyclists. 


Grand Central Station, New York 


poataring or leaving New York by the New York 
Central, the traveler will appreciate the convenience 
of Grand Central Station, Fourth Avenue and 
42d Street, which is in the very center of the hotel, 
residence, and theater district. and the point from 
which all principal lines of elevated and surface 
cars radiate. The New York Central is the only 
areek Line whose trains enter the city of New 
or 
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Department 


If you will write, telling us as to what sort of a trip you are 
planning for, we shall be glad to give you all the information 
possible bearing on the points to be visited and the routes thereto. 
No charge is made for this service to Outlook readers. Address 
RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, N.Y. 


Lakewood, New Jersey 


The Recreation Department of The 
Outlook is fully equipped with informa- 
tion regarding the hotels and boarding- 
houses of Lakewood for the season of 
1896-97. 

Full printed information as issued by 
the various houses, and the time-tables of 
the route from your home, may be had 
free on request. Write, stating what sort 
of a house you are looking for. The 
answer will come by return mail. Address 
RECREATION DeEpT., THE OUTLOOK, 13 
Astor Place, N. Y. 


Christmas Holiday Tour to Washington, D. C. 


On December 29, 1896, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will run one of its popular holiday tours 
to Washington, with side trip to Mt. Vernon and 
Alexandria. During the stay in the National Cap- 
ital the itinerary will include all the important 
points of interest and an opportunity to attend a 
by the President. 

This most delightful tour during the holiday 
vacation should appeal particularly to teachers. 
Round-trip rate, covering all necessary expenses for 
the entire trip and including accommodations at 
Washington’s leading hotels, $14.50 from New York. 

For itineraries and detailed information apply to 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York. 


Comfort in Travel 


is realized in the highest degree on the famous North 
Shore Limited and other fast trains of the Michigan 
Central, the “ Niagara Falls Route,” between Buf- 
falo and Chicago, in connection with the through 
trains from the East. Passengers are granted the 
privilege of stopping off en route at Niagara Falls, 
or, if time will not permit, can obtain from the car 
window or the plattorm at Falls View the grandest 
and most comprehensive view of the great cataract. 
All day trains stop from five to ten minutes. For 
full information inquire of local ticket agents, or 
address W. H. Underwood, General Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


** America’s Greatest Railroad’”’ 


The traveler who enters a New York Central train 
at Grand Central Station, and keeps his eyes open, 
as he speeds out across the Harlem, and along the 
banks of the noble Hudson, and is whirled away 
toward the west, cannot fail to be impressed, first, 
with the comfort and elegance of his surroundings 
second, with the grandeur of the scenery viewed 
from the car windows, and, finally, with the physical 
superiority of a railroad that can run hundreds of 
miles without a jolt or jar, and on so exact a sched- 
ule that it is said the officials of a town in western 
New York have for years set their watches every 
day by the time of a certain train. 


Travel 


NORTH-WESTER 
LIMITE 


DULUTH ~ 


EARLY THE FOLLOWING 
MOURNING 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS, 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES-NEW YORK,423 BROAWAY-BOSTON, 5 STATE ST— 
CHICAGO, 206 CLARK ST. 


A Trip to Jamaica 
the Queen of West Indian 

Islands, by the ATLAS LINE 
offers exceptional advantages to persons seeking a vaca- 
tion of limited duration for health and rest. The trip from 
New York to Jamaica and return can be made in 17 days. 
Send for illustrated booklet 

PIM, FOR 


WOOD & KELLOCK, 
General Agents, 24 State St.. New York. 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES 
—Delightful Ocean Trips to the Ports 
of Texas, Georgia, Florida.—Tour- 
ists’ Tickets to all Winter Resorts in 
Texas, Colorado, California, Mexico, 
Georgia, Florida, &c. Our 64-page 
, Y “Satchel Handbook” mailed free. 
C.H.Mallory & Co., Pier 20, E.R.,N.Y 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Bermuda 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotei opensfirst week in 
December. For terms, circulars, etc., address 
_S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO.. 39 Broadway, N. Y. 


WINDSOR HOTEL samition; Bermuda 


W. BRADLEY, Proprietor. | 
Pleasant and homelike. Every attention paid to guests. 


California 


CALIFORNIA 


your tinerary HOTEL VENDOME 
our itinerary a s0- 
4 urn at the beautiful 


Charming winter resort. Cli- 
SAN JOSE mate beyond compare. Head- 
quarters for all tourists to the 
qreat Lick Observatory; a mascnlese ride. Send for 
i ’ 


lustrated souvenir. } P. SNELL, Mer. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, Geacribing Colorado, Springs, sent on 
request by . BARNETT, Proprietor. 


Florida 


“Untouched by the Frost” 
Tropical Florida at 


PUNTA 
GORDA 


The Punta Gorda, on Charlotte Harbor, 
accommodates 300. Opensin December. Tar- 
pon fishing, shooting, boating, driving ; 400 feet 
of veranda. Plenty of fruit. Special rates for the 
season. For pamphlet address F. H. ABBorrt, 
Room 23, 131 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE 


Bahamas 


A SELECT PARTY for the 


Mediterranean Countries 


Leaves New York January 5, 1897. Strictly First 
ss. welfth Season. For particulars address 
Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 502 Bedford Av., Brooklyn,N.Y 


TRAVEL 


GRAND WINTER CRUISE 


Bermuda, West Indies, Venezuela, and Mexico 
BY THE AMERICAN S.S. OHIO 
Sailing from New York Feb. 6, 1897 
For Bermuda, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Guadeloupe, 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, 
Port_of Spain, Brea, La Guayra (Caracas), Curacoa, 
St. Domingo, Jamaica, Progreso, Vera Cruz (Mexico) 
Havana, Brunswick, (Ga. Duration 45 days. Price of 
passage, $270 and upward. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
6 Green, New 


For the Winter B ERMU DA 


48 hours by Elegant Steamships weekly. Frost unknown. 
Malaria impossible. 


rerwinter WEST INDIES 


30 days’ trip, fitteen days in the tropics. For further par- 
ticulars apply to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents 
for Quebec S. S. Co., L’t’'d, 39 Broadway, or THOS. 
COOK & SON 261 Broadway, N. Y 


c 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
Opens December 21, 1896. 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
Ss. S. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 


Steamer leaves Palm Beach, Florida, 3 times a week. 
15 hours’ sail. 

The Outlook will furnish full information. 

Cable address, Morton, Nassau, N. P 


Bermuda 


HAMILTON 
HOTEL . 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


Open December until May 


MEAD & BROOKS, Managers 

Mr. Mead will be at N. E. Summer Resort 
Bureau, 3 Park Place. New York, November 
30th to Dec. 12th, 11 to 1 o’clock, daily, to 
show plans, make engagements, etc. 


VICTORIA LODGE 
Opposite Victoria Park and Cedar Ave. Private Board. 
Mrs. J. F. SMITH, Proprietor. 


NEW ROCKLEDGE HOTEL Fla. 


Homelike and attractive. Northern he}p. Orange groves 
bearing. excellent end for ill. book. 
H. P. SHARES, Prop’r, . E. BEMIS, Mer., 

New Haven, Conn. Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 


District of Columbia 


“THE HAMILTON” 


Corner Fourteenth Washington, D. C. 


A first-class family and transient hotel, modern in all its 
appointments. Beautifully located. pater. $3.00 
per day. American plan. BALL & POLLARD, Prop’s. 


Georgia 


One of the most attractive winter 
Fort Valley ’ G and health resorts in the South. 
High land; Northern cooking; low rates. References 
given. Address E. B. PARKER, Littleton Common, Mass. 


GA.— Private board; old-fashioned South- 
ern home, pleasantly situated ; sunny rooms; open 
fires: halls heated; deligh fal climate; Northern man- 
agement; references. Mrs. M. E. BATES. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


Annex Open for Guests December 15 


HOTEL OPENS EARLY IN JANUARY 
All modern improvements; good roads and drives, 
bicycle paths, eal shooting, etc. For circular and infor- 
mation address F. A. Budlong, Plaza Hotel, N. Y. City 
or M. E. DAVIES, Thomasville, Ga. 
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Georgia South Carolina 
‘Thomasville, Sours Pinecs— Pines—Pines—Pines 


A select boarding-house. Table first-class; location 


rtesian water. 
choice; LER Cor. and Seward Sts. 


New Jersey 
on Avenue 


Beechwood Villa Avenue. 


wood, N. J.— New house, with every modern con- 
— centrally located : reasonable rates. M.A. Pavt. 


The BRENTFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
Now open. Address Miss A. M. MYERS. 


THE MISSES BRODRICK 


Clifton Avenue, between Second and Third Streets, 
PRIVATE BOARD Lakewood, N. Jd. 


FOREST LODGE 


** Will make special rates until January” 
For circulars address THOS. NOBLE, Lakewood, N. J. 


THE MADISON LAKEWOOD 


Madison Ave. & First St. | Address Mrs. M. C. Ropeins. 


THE PINES 


LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
Madison Avenue, between 2d and 3d Streets. 
Now open. Address Mrs. |. M. CHILD. 


THE TOWERS 


opp. Laurel House. Select family = wit all mod- 
ern improvements; moderate prices. A. NOWLAN. 


Winans’ Cottage | 


Rates moderate. Write A. H. WINkNS B Box 72. 
New York City 


New York 


‘ 

‘ 

‘ 
Residents of this city—our readers—are ¢ 
going there all the time. On your next { 
visit try the tempting table and admira , 
ble service of the ' 
‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 


Fourth Street and 
Avena. 


Westminster Hotel 


cor. 16th Street and ying Ps Place sous block 
east of Union Sq.', 

American Plan; te. 50 per aa and up 

Fourth Ave. cars to and from Grand Central De- 

pot, one block away; B’way cable, two blocks. 


New York 


A Cam Comfortable Resting-Place 
be found by addressing Box 113, Centre ~» 


Long Island. ——— rooms, overlooking Sou 
Especially adapted for cases of nervous prostration. 


AIKEN, S.C. 


TheHi ghiand Park 


Opens December Ist. A high-class winter resort, accom- 
modating 300. Driest climate east of the Rockies. Plenty 
of sunshine. Purest water. Golf, Fox-Hunting, 
and Polo. Write for book Second season manage- 
ment of PRIEST & EAGER. Aiken, S. C. 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


apd best known in U.S 
Established 18° 


3 East 14th St., N. Y. 

The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 

S8sth and 86th Streets. New York 


Mornincsipe HeicurTs, 

Teachers 120TH StreetT, West partment 

College of the kindergarten. Three dis- 

tinctive features: (3) High standards of 

attainment and admission,—an inducement to women of 

education, refinement, and executive power. prepara- 

tory course giving specific preparation for the Kindergar- 

ten Department. (See adv. in Outlook for April ISand 25 ) 
Watcrter L. Hervey, President. 


MRS. LESLIE 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 

13 and 15 West 86th St., New York City. From Kindérgar- 

ten through College Preparatory. Home andChaperonage. 


New Yorxk, 


®oodlie GBiftes 


at 
Christmas-Cive 


Fine Onyx Tables, 

Silver Candelabra, 

Silver and Dresden Candlesticks, 
Dainty Candleshades, 

Beautiful Lamps in Delft, Dresden, 
Silver, Onyx, Iron, and Brass. 
Entirely New Designs in French Lamp 
Shades and Decorated Globes. 
Artistic Lighting Fixtures 
And Fine Fireplace Goods. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO. 


523-525 Washington St., Boston 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or plecsure. The yor of a first- 
class Hotel. evator, electric s, lor, ea 
promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with th baths. 

Electricity, all baths and health appliances. — 


Devt Russian, and ates beta. 
onic air, toga » croquet, -tennis, 
Open all the vear. Send for illustrated deouian 


Pennsylvania 


WALTER?’S pa. 
SANITARIUM 


BEST. 


WALTER'S PARK, PENNA. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 
Pa. 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE, THE SWANNANOA 


hema rooms: mountain views; table and service equal 
to the best. Rates per week, $10.00, $15.00; per day, $250 


South Carolina 


AIKEN, S. C. yy 


rates by week. Electric li | baths and 
eipp’s water cure. 


LASSES FOR ATTENDANTS in the care of 

convalescents, feeble elderly persons, little children 

and chronic cases, will continue throughout the winter 

under the auspices of the Massachusetts Emergency and 

For details apply to the 

Dr. ANNA G. RICHARDSON, between 3 and 5 Pp. m,, 
92 Chiles Boston. 


Instruction by mail adapted to every 


Stud one. Method approved. 
Sones our spare time 

Law only. Tuition moder- 
in every State and in for- 


8 courses—Prepar- 
eign countries. Six y’rs 
of success. Handsome 


,busin ess,college. 
Sta ents & graduates 
catalogue free. 


California 


MONA COLLEGE, Claremon 
courses leading to degrees 
Degrees by 
and other similar graduate schools. 
from Los Angeles. An Academic course. Desatosy 
school preparing | for all jpentatons connected with the 
College. Address C. G. BALDWIN, President. 


f California 
-five miles 


Connecticut 


The Housatonic Valle ey Institute °=2w*" 


Among the Berkshire Hills of Northwestern ma 
Home School for boys. Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Courses. Thirteenth year. 

H. B. MacFarland, S.B., L. W. Arnold, A.B., Principa:s. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


City advantages for culture and study. Ex- 
perienced teachers. Miss Sara J. Smith, Pris. 


LYME, Boxwood School for Girls 


and college preparatory. advan 
in Artand Music. Se t for we under 
twelve. Mrs. RIC CHAR SILL ‘GRI WOLD. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


“MISS AIKEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS” 


rty-first year. Prepares for college. Daily drill in 


mitted at any time. jan 
ARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE DEVAN. 


Michigan 
STUDY 


Journalism 
AT HOME. 


Reporting, Editing, all 
branches of newspaper 
and literary work taught. 
Students everywhere. Takes 


BY MAIL. 


—_ your spare time. 
work from the start. Im- 
proved methods. Best Bi. Catalogue FREE. 

THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISH, 


Jo. 17 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 


New Hampshire 
COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


to $250 a Year. Co-educational. 44th Year. ? 
Send Catalogue. Rev. Gro. W. Griz, Presipsnt 


New York 


pe answering advertisements ap- 
pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 

the publisher by mentioning this publication. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


SHOPPING done at any New York store and lowest 
market prices obtained. samples — goods matched. 
and styles given without charge t 
advantages for buying ki king? of merchandise, Highest 
references given W. WIGHT 
139 West 4ist St., New Y ~\ 


YOUNG AMERICAN, practical, educated, refined, 
wishes engagement, as companion and nurse, or as house- 
keeper an ther’s assistant. pgcqatomes to invalids 
alsotochildren. Would travel. Modera 
references. Address A. B.., N.Y. 


T. PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY. 
oe rer, Reters to Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 
amilto Mabie .L.H.D. 

Tae Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Second term begins February 3, 1897 


Turkish Baths at Home 


Rheumatism, Blood, Liver, Skin and 
Kidney Troubles Speedily Cured. 


FOR ) $40 Cabinet for $12.50 
TEN »>+$20 Cabinet for $7.50 
DAYS) $1 Book for 2c. 


WRITE FOR BOOK TO-DAY. 


C. M, ROBINSON, Toledo, Ohio. 
P. 8.~-AGENTS WANTED. 
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After the Play: 
; Or, in fact, anywhere, at any hour, one 7 of 
can make delicious Bouillon from 


7 


Extract ot BEEF. 


Requires only the addition of boiling 
water and a pinch of salt. Armour’s Extract 
takes the place of home-made ‘‘soup stock,” 
—goes farther, tastes better and costs no 
more. 


We mail a little book of “Culinary Wrinkles,” free. 


~ 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 


“TUST RIGHT 


2 


Improved Models ¢ the 
mington 


. Standard Typewriter 


No. A maximum of Durability, Con- 
venience, and Economy with a 


minimum of machinery. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue 


No. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK . 


Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gambie Co., Cin‘ 


*Tis wisest to economize 
By blending, in the home supplies, 

The highest worth and widest scope. 
Now Ivory, being pure and good 


THREE ADVANTAGES 


which holiday shoppers will find at 


“THE LINEN STORE” 


Everything we sell for linen is pure 
linen. Our assortment in every depart- 
ment is the largest obtainable. Our 


prices are always just and frequently © 


cheaper than those of dry-goods stores. 


Pure linen Handkerchiefs, 
Table Cloths, and Napkins, 
Hemstitched Tray Cloths, 
Luncheon Cloths, Pillow 
Shams, Bed Spreads, Comfor- 
tables, Towels. 


Registered Trade-Mark 


Our Catalogue may be a help to out- 
of-town customers. We mail it free 
on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


«THE LINEN STORE” 
14 West 23d Street, New York 


Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO.’s NEW BOOKS 


Italy in the Nineteenth Century 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.50. 


After a rapid glance at the early history of Italy, the author paints 
broadly the leading events of the early part of this century, and enters more 
into details in dealing with subjects closely belonging to the present day. 
As in the previous histories, the style is pleasantly familiar, like that of a 
private letter or a parlor lecture. 


The New York Independent says of Mrs. Latimer : “ She possesses in an 
eminent degree the power of calling up the past and setting it side by side 


with the present.” 


MRS. LATIMER’S NINTEENTH CENTURY AISTORIES 
ALREADY PUBLISHED ARE: 


France in the Nineteenth Century. . | . $2.50 

Russia and Turkey in the Nineteenth Century... . 2.50 

England in the Nineteenth Century............... 2.50 

Europe in Africa in the Nineteenth Century....... 2.50 
Pierrette 


By MARGUERITE Bouvet. Illustrated by Will Phillips Hooper. 
Small 4to, $1.25. 


The story has enough of romance to make it delightful to the little ones, 
although it has none of the impossibilities of the fairy tale ; and mothers 
will be glad to put it into the hands of their children, because it is both 
sweet and wholesome. 


OTHER WORKS OF MISS BOUVET WHICH HAVE ALREADY 
BECOME POPULAR ARE : 


$1.50 
Prince Tip Top.. 
Little Marjorie’s Love Story . _ 1.00 


Fairy Starlight and the Dolls 


By ELIZABETH S. BLAKELY. Illustrated. $1.00. 

A charming story of the impossible happenings of two little girls and 
their dolls, in the fascinating realm of fairy-land. The events are supposed 
to take place after the children have gone to sleep. The unusual situation 
affords much fun, and will greatly amuse the little ones. 


The Scrape that Jack Built 


By OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTZ. 12mo, 248 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 


“A bright, well-written story for young people. The plot is cleverly 
drawn and the characters are natural and bright, and the incidents are 
admirably told.”—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


The Joy of Life 


A Novel. By EMMA WOLF, author of “Other Things Being 
Equal.” 12mo, 253 pages, $1.00. 
This new story is likely to prove even more successful than that popular 
book, “ Other Things Being Equal.” Not until the very close of the last 
chapter will the reader find the end by which he can unravel the mystery. 


Audiences 


A Few Suggestions to Those Who Look and Listen. By FLor- 
ENCE P. HOLDEN. 12mo, 222 pages. Lllustrated. $1.25. 

“ It is not easy to conceive that any one can put aside ‘ Audiences’ with- 
out having become more clearly and more firmly cognizant of the truths 
and beauties of architecture, sculpture, painting, music, the drama, and 
literature. . . . It should have for itself the largest possible of audiences.” 
—The Times, Washington, D. C. 


Mistress Spitfire 
By J. S. FLETCHER, author of “The Wonderful Wa mand 
“ When Charles I. was King,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. ago 


A crisp and charming story of the times of Cromwell, fully equaling, if 
not surpassing in interest, the former stories by this fascinating writer. 


The Life of Roger Sherman 


By Lewis HENRY BouTELL. Crown 8vo, 361 pages. $2.00. 


The valuable services that Sherman rendered are ample cause for national 
gratitude, and in return for them this timely publication will keep his 
memory green. 


A Short History of Italy 


By ExizaABeTH S. KIRKLAND. 12mo, 475 pages. $1.25. 


“ A well-considered, thoroughly digested, and readably written history of 
Italy has long been a desired thing, and is now a reality. . . . Last week 
A. C. McClurg & Co. published Miss Kirkland’s ‘A Short History of 
Italy.’ The history is begun in the year 476, and is traced to the present 
year. Directness, completeness, and polished grace are the salient qualifi- 
cations of this valuable book.” —A/orning Times, Washington, D. C. 


MISS KIRKELANDS HISTORIES ALREADY PUBLISHED 


ARE: 
A Short History of France....................... $1.25 
A Short History of England....................... 1.25 
A Short History of English Literature............ 1.50 


The Method of Darwin 


A Study in Scientific Method. By FRANK CRAMER. Il2mo. 
232 pages. $1.00. 


‘Not to teach Darwinism, but to commend to all thinkers Darwin’s 
exact and logical method in the pursuit of knowledge, is the object of this 
excellent work. 

_ The Hartford Post says: “ The reader will see anew the difficulties in the 
way of the sciéntific investigator, will understand why some most impor- 
tant tacts have been undiscovered, and why false trails have seemed the 
right ones for years.” 


National Epics 


By KATE MILNER RABB. . 12mo, 398 pages. $1.50. 


Such a book as this will render valuable service to that large class of 
readers who have literary tastes, but who have not sufficient leisure from 
business cares for the indulgence of those tastes to the full. It gives an his- 
torical and descriptive sketch of each of the great epics of various nations, 
with a short bibliography of the same, and with illustrative extracts from 
the poems themselves. 


Karine 


A Story of Swedish Love. ‘Translated from the German of Wil- 
helm Jensen by Emma A. Endlich. (Tales from Foreign 
Lands Series.) 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


It is a thrilling story of the time of Gustave Vasa, who, indeed, is the 
hero of the tale ; and it mingles delightfully the sweet love-story of Karine 
of Sweden with the warlike deeds of that eventful time. 


Other volumes in this series are: “ Memories,” “Graziella,” 
“ Marie,” “ Madeleine,” “ Marianela,” and “ Cousin Phillis.” 


On the Red Staircase 
By M. ImLay TAYLor. 12mo, $1.25. 


The scene of this historical romance is laid in Moscow during the boy- 
hood of Peter the Great, and the tale is told in a direct, straightforward 
fashion, with little historical detail, and the reader’s interest is not for an 
instant permitted to flag. 


A Fearless Investigator 


A Novel. 12mo, 353 pages. $1.25. 


In this fascinating novel the author has cleverly introduced the mysteri- 
ous and the occult amidst the every-day affairs of a genial company. The 
occultism is only a detail; and while adding zest to the story, it is not to 
be taken seriously, as the quite unexpected but thoroughly satisfactory 
déinouement shows. The development of the story is skillful, and the 
language and style delightful. 


Science Sketches 


By Davip STARR JORDAN. New and Enlarged Edition. 12mo, 
287 pages. $1.50. 
“The book in its present form comprises nearly 300 pages of pleasantly 
written popular science, in which the science has the advantage of being the 
real article written by one who knows.”—JV. Y. Evening Post. 


Eating and Drinking 


By Dr. ALBERT H. Hoy. 12mo, $1.50. 


Dr. Hoy has given thirty years of study to the subject of foods and drinks 
and their effect upon the digestive organs and general well-being of the 
body. His conclusions are impartial, and his reasoning lucid ; untechnical 
language is employed, and no one should be ignorant of what the book 
contains. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt o, price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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